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SHELLEY’S PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM. 


TurovuGH the kindness of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, I have had 
the privilege of reading an unpublished prose work by Shelley, of 
greater length than any other prose writing of his except his boyish 
romances, a late product of that annus mirabilis which gave birth to 
the Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci. It treats of a subject which 
often occupied Shelley’s thoughts and profoundly interested his 
feelings. To have introduced a full account of this work into the 
Life of Shelley on which I have been long engaged would, I found, 
have interrupted the narrative with a digression of unsuitable length, 
yet it seems desirable that those persons—and they are many—who 
would make themselves acquainted with the total achievement, in all 
its breadth and variety, of Shelley’s extraordinary thirty years, 
should, in common with me, possess some acquaintance with a piece 
of writing belonging to his period of full maturity, which may be 
viewed in a certain sense as a prose comment on those poems that 
anticipate, as does the Prometheus Unbound, a better and happier life 
of man than the life attained in our century of sorrow, and toil, and 
hope. Within the limits of an article in a Review, I can do no more 
than give an outline of Shelley’s treatise, with extracts which may 
serve to represent the whole.’ It is to be hoped that on some fit 
occasion Sir Percy Shelley may decide to place the entire work—a 
posthumous gift of its author, in the hands of English readers.” 

The manuscript occupies upwards of two hundred pages in a small 
vellum-bound Italian note-book. On the outer side of one of the 
covers is a pen-and-ink drawing by Shelley—a landscape with water 
and trees, filled in with more detail than is common in the delicate 
pieces of fantastic pencilling or pen-work found among his papers. 
At one end of the little volume is the fragment, “ On Life,” which 


(1) Where I condense and cannot use marks of quotation I yet retain, as far as may 
be, the words of Shelley. 

(2) “*.4 Treatise on Political Reform,’ wrote Mrs. Shelley in her Preface to Shelley’s 
Essays, Letters, &c., “and other fragments remain to be published when his works 
assume a complete shape.” 
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has been assigned, on the internal evidence of style, to the year 1815, 
but which would hardly have had a place in this Italian note-book if 
it were of earlier origin than the year 1818 or 1819.’ The principal 
manuscript in the volume is evidently, in great part if not altogether, 
a first draft, showing many corrections, alterations, interlineations, 
and cancelled sentences; yet, except in a few passages, it is not a 
very difficult manuscript to read. The work remains unfinished, and 
the closing pages yield rather a series of fragments than a continuous 
treatment of the subject under consideration. Nevertheless, it pre- 
sents with sufficient clearness an aspect of Shelley’s mind which 
some readers will think it worth their while to study, if only for the 
sake of observing how the visions of his poetry were related to his 
views of real events and the actual condition of English society. 

“T have deserted the odorous gardens of literature,”’ Shelley wrote 
to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, on November 6, 1819, “ to 
journey across the great sandy desert of politics, not, as you may 
imagine, without the hope of finding some enchanted paradise. In 
all probability I shall be overwhelmed by one of the tempestuous 
columns which are for ever traversing with the speed of a storm and 
the confusion of a chaos that pathless wilderness.” ‘I consider 
poetry very subordinate to moral and political science,’ he had 
written to Peacock in the opening of the year, “and, if I were well, 
certainly I would aspire to the latter, for I can conceive a great 
work, embodying the discoveries of all ages, and harmonising the 
contending creeds by which mankind have been ruled.” Such a 
work as this Shelley did not dare to attempt; but in the preface to 
Prometheus Unbound he speaks of a purpose, actually entertained by 
him, of writing, with Plato for his master and model, a “ systemati- 
cal history” of what he conceived to be “the genuine elements of 
society.” This ambitious design was never carried into effect. But 
Shelley still desired to utter his thoughts on politics, and before the 
year closed he had begun an essay at once occasional and philosophi- 
cal, having reference to the present state of England, but viewing 
the facts of society through the medium of general principles. “One 
thing I want to ask you,” he wrote to Leigh Hunt (May 26, 1820), 
“‘ Do you know any bookseller who would publish for me an octavo 
volume, entitled A Philosophical View of Reform? It is boldly but 
temperately written, and, I think, readable. It is intended for a 
kind of standard book for the philosophical reformers, politically 
considered, like Jeremy Bentham’s something, but different and, 
perhaps, more systematic. I would send it sheet by sheet. Would 
you ask and think for me?” Shelley, in 1819, had hoped to 
publish a series of poems intended to arouse the people of England 
to a sense of their actual condition, to quicken and purify their 


(1) Of course, it may have been copied from an earlier draft into the note-book ; but 
this is unlikely. | 
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feelings, and to guide their imagination towards the true objects 
of national aspiration and endeavour. A few of these songs were 
written ; they are not without their worth and beauty, but 
they show that Shelley’s genius was not well fitted to strike, and 
strike again, the chords whose vibrations thrill and animate a multi- 
tude. The same desire to serve the Liberal or Radical cause in 
England which moved him to utter himself in verse that aimed at 
being popular, moved him also to set forth his political views in a 
prose essay. While holding opinions antagonistic in many respects 
to the existing social order, Shelley now, as always, was opposed to 
mob violence and the brutality of physical force; he feared the 
influence of the demagogue on the passions of the people; in par- 
ticular, he suspected that the teaching of Cobbett might help to pre- 
pare the way for a revolution in England as disastrous to the cause 
of freedom as the great revolution in France had been. It was 
Shelley’s object to encourage men to desire and expect a vast trans- 
formation of society, but a transformation which should be gradual, 
and unstained by cruelty or crime. 

The year 1819—that in which Shelley, in Rome, Leghorn, and 
Florence, achieved his highest work in poetry, was in England a 
year of commercial distress and political agitation. The reformers, 
it is said, now first assumed the name of Radicals. A Female Reform 
Society, too, now came into existence, of which one object was to 
instil into the minds of children “a deep-rooted hatred of our tyran- 
nical rulers.” The men of Lancashire, when they left their looms 
and spindles at dusk, gathered together in the fields, and went 
through their secret drillings “with a steadiness and a regularity,” 
says Bamford, “which would not have disgraced a regiment on 
parade.” In August was held that memorable open-air meeting in 
St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, under the leadership of Orator Hunt, 
when a display of force on the part of the perplexed magistrates led, 
through misadventure rather than design, to the death of several 
persons in the excited crowd. ‘The country,” said Lord Eldon, 
“ must make new laws to meet this state of things, or we must have 
a shocking choice between military government and anarchy.” New 
laws accordingly were made—laws which forbade public meetings 
without the license of magistrates, which permitted the search of 
private houses for arms, which authorised the transportation beyond 
the seas of one who had been twice convicted of publishing a libel. 
When the news of the Peterloo “ massacre ”’ reached Italy, Shelley 
was deeply moved, and wrote that admirable poem, The Masque of 
Anarchy, in which something of prophetic vision and something of 
prophetic exhortation were united. What in his own land was named 
“order” appeared to Shelley to be in fact anarchy disguised and 
masked. The chief courtiers of King Anarchy were Eldon, and 
Sidmouth, and Castlereagh. Yet Shelley does not counsel violence. 
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He sets forth an ideal of what true freedom is for the working-man 
of England :— 


‘¢ For the labourer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labour come 
To a neat and happy home. 
* * * % 
Science, and Poetry, and Thought, 
Are thy lamps; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 
So serene, they curse it not.” 


Calmness, moderation, the patience of unquenched hope and long- 
suffering, the patience, if need be, of martyrdom—these it is to 
which Shelley exhorts the English people. If force be arrayed 
against them, let them confront the bayonet and the sword with 
tranquil, unarmed breasts, and accept the laws of their country as 
arbiters of the dispute. 


‘«« The old laws of England—they 
Whose reverend heads with age are grey, 
Children of a wiser day : 
And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo—Liberty !” 


“The Masque of Anarchy ” was sent to England for insertion in 
The Examiner, if it should appear suitable to the editor. ‘I did not 
insert it,’’ writes Hunt, ‘‘ because I thought that the public at large 
had not become sufficiently discerning to do justice to the sincerity 
and kind-heartedness of the spirit that walked in this flaming robe of 
verse.” 

“Those who imagine that their personal interest is directly or 
indirectly concerned in maintaining the power in which they are 
clothed by the existing institutions of English government, do not 
acknowledge the necessity of a material change in those institutions. 
With this exception, there is no inhabitant of the British [TIsles]' 
of mature age and perfect understanding not fully persuaded of the 
necessity of reform.” With these words Shelley’s prose treatise, 
A Philosophical View of Reform, opens. An introduction follows in 
which a brief historical survey is attempted of the chief movements 
on behalf of freedom which have embodied the hopes and aspirations 
of mankind with respect to a happier social, moral, and intellectual 
state since the opening of the Christian era. For the student of 
history its value is slight; but for one who would know the habits 
of thought and feeling which found a lyrical utterance in the Ode to 
Liberty and the noble choral passages of Hellas, Shelley’s sketch of 
the history of human progress cannot be without interest. In the 
Hellas Shelley tells how 


(1) Where I am uncertain as to the text I use brackets. 
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** Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove,” 


fled before “the folding-star of Bethlehem.” The popular notions 
of Christianity are represented in the poem as true “in relation to 
the worship they superseded . . . without considering their merits 
in a relation more universal.” In the Philosophical View of Reform 
historical Christianity is described as founded on an unhappy per- 
version of the utterances and actions of the great reformer and phi- 
lanthropist of Nazarcth. 


‘‘The names borrowed from the life and opinions of Jesus Christ were em- 
ployed as symbols of domination and imposture; and a system of liberty and 
equality, for such was the system preached by that great Reformer, was per- 
verted to support oppression. Not his doctrines, for they are too simple and 
direct to be susceptible of such perversion; but the mere names. Such was 
the origin of the Catholic Church, which, together with the several dynasties 
then beginning to consolidate themselves in Europe, means, being interpreted, 
a plan according to which the cunning and selfish few have employed the fears 
and hopes of the ignorant many to the establishment of their own power and 
the destruction of the real interests of all.” 


Shelley’s studies had never led him to form any real acquaintance 
with the men of lofty intellect and heroic character who had ap- 
peared among the master builders of the Christian Church ; nor had 
he duly estimated the enfranchisement of the affections and the 
spiritual ardours of humanity attained through the Christian 
religion. 

The connection between liberty and the higher strivings of man’s 
spirit in literature and art is a topic on which he dwells at the first, 
and one to which he returns again and again :— 


‘The Republics and municipal governments of Italy opposed for some time 
a systematic and effectual resistance to the all-surrounding tyranny. The 
Lombard League defeated the armies of the despot in the open field, and until 
Florence was betrayed to those polished tyrants, the Medici, Freedom had one 
citadel wherein it could find refuge from a world which was itsenemy. Florence 
long balanced, divided, and weakened the strength of the Empire and the Pope- 
dom. To this cause, if to anything, was due the undisputed superiority of 
Italy in literature and the arts over all its contemporary nations; that union of 
energy and of beauty which distinguish from all other poets the writings of 
Dante, that restlessness of fervid power which expressed itself in painting and 
sculpture, and in architectural forms rude but daring, and from which con- 
jointly with the creations of Athens, its predecessor and its image, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo drew the inspiration of what is now the astonishment of the 
world. The father of our own literature, Chaucer, wrought from the simple and 
powerful language of a nurseling of this Republic the basis of our own litera- 
ture. And thus we owe, among other causes, the exact condition belonging 
to our intellectual existence to the generous disdain of submission which burnt 
in the bosoms of men who filled a distant generation and inhabited another 
land.” 


The resistance offered to fraud and tyranny by the Italian Repub- 
lics was after a time overpowered ; but already the progress of philo- 
sophy and civilisation was leading towards that great series of events 
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known as the Reformation. Unhappily, like its child of a later 
century, the Revolution in France, the movement was not free from 
violence and wrong. ‘‘ Exasperated by their long sufferings, influ- 
enced by the sparks of that superstition from the flames of which 
they were emerging, the poor rose against their natural enemies the 
rich, and repaid with bloody interest the tyranny of ages. One of 
the signs of the times was that the oppressed peasantry rose like the 
slaves of a West Indian plantation, and murdered their tyrants when 
they were unaware. The tyrants themselves neither then, nor now, 
nor ever, left or leave a path to freedom but through their own 
blood.” The Reformation resulted in no more than a partial and 
imperfect emancipation of mankind from “the yoke of kings and 
priests,” yet the result is “perhaps the most animating that the 
philanthropist can contemplate in the history of man. The Repub- 
lic of Holland, which had been so long [word undeciphered] the 
arrows of learning by which superstition has been wounded even to 
death, was established by this contest. What, though the name of 
Republic (and by whom but by conscience-stricken tyrants could it 
be extinguished ?) is no more? the Republics of Switzerland derived 
from this event their consolidation and their union. From England 
then first began to pass away the stain of conquest. The exposi- 
tion of a certain portion of religious imposture drew with it an 
inquiry into political imposture, and was attended with an extra- 
ordinary exertion of the energies of intellectual power. Shakespeare 
and Lord Bacon and the great writers of the age of Elizabeth were 
at once the effects of the new spirit in men’s minds and the cause of 
its more complete development.” The temporary abolition of aris- 
tocracy and episcopacy soon followed; and England afforded to the 
world the “ mighty example” of bringing to public justice “one of 
those chiefs of a conspiracy of public murderers and robbers whose 
inhumanity has been the consecration of crime.”* These words of 
Shelley are not without interest when we bear in mind the fact that 
he was engaged in the last year of his life on the drama of Charles 
the First. His instincts as a dramatist held in check his political 
partisanship. “I ought to say that the tragedy promises to be good 
as tragedies go,” he told his publisher Ollier, in a letter which has 
not been printed (Jan. 11, 1821), “and that it is not coloured by the 
party spirit of the author.” 

The Revolution which replaced James II. by a constitutional 
monarch is viewed by Shelley with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
dissatisfaction. It was “(a compromise between the unextinguish- 
able spirit of liberty and the ever-watchful spirit of fraud and 

(1) Shelley adds in brackets an unfinished sentence: ‘‘ The maxim that criminals 
should be pitied and reformed, not detested and punished, alone affords a source of——” 
It may be surmised that he stood perplexed between his abstract doctrine, learnt from 


Godwin, and his enthusiasm on behalf of an act, to justify which Milton employed 
argument and eloquence. 
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tyranny.” Monarchy, and aristocracy, and episcopacy were at once 
established and limited by law—“ unfortunately they lost no more 
in extent of power than they gained in security of possession.” Yet 
as the incomplete spiritual emancipation called the Reformation 
established the maxim that the right to protest against religious 
dogmas which present themselves to his mind as false, is the inalien- 
able prerogative of every human being, so the Revolution of 1688, 
though but a compromise, established the will of the people as the 
source from which monarchy, aristocracy, and episcopacy derive the 
right to subsist—‘‘a man has no right to be a king, or a lord, or a 
bishop, but so long as it is for the benefit of the people, and so long 
as the people judge that it is for their benefit that he should imper- 
sonate that character. . . . In both instances [the Reformation and 
the English Revolution] the maxims so solemnly recorded remain as 
trophies of our difficult and incomplete victory planted on the 
enemies’ land.” 

With the decay of the old unreserved belief in those errors upon 
which the superstructure of political and religious tyranny was built, 
began an epoch distinguished by deeper inquiries than had previously 
been possible into the nature of man. Bacon, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Bayle, Montesquieu,’ regulated the reasoning powers, criticised the 
history, exposed the past errors of humanity. 


** Then with a less interval of time than of genius followed Locke, and the 
philosophers of his exact and intelligible but superficial school. Their illustra- 
tions of the [word undeciphered] consequences of the doctrines established by 
the sublime genius of their predecessors were correct, popular, and energetic. 
Above all they indicated inferences the most incompatible with the popular 
religions and the established governments of Europe. Philosophy went into 
the enchanted forest of the demons of Worldly Power as the pioneer of the 
overgrowth of ages.” * 


Berkeley and Hume, following these eminent thinkers, established 
the certainty of our ignorance with respect to those obscure questions, 
the crude answers to which have been misnamed religious truths. A 
crowd of writers in France seized upon the most popular topics in 
the doctrine of the great philosophers, and made familiar to the 
multitude those particular portions of the new philosophy which con- 
ducted to inferences at war with the dreadful oppressions under 
which that country groaned. 


‘* Considered as philosophers their error seems to have consisted chiefly in a 
limitation of view; they told the truth, but not the whole truth. This has 
arisen from the terrible sufferings of their countrymen, inciting them rather to 
apply a portion of what had already been discovered to their immediate relief, 
than to pursue the abstractions of thought, as the great philosophers who pre- 
ceded them had done for the sake of a future and more universal advantage.* 





(1) The name of Descartes is written and is struck out by Shelley. 
(2) This last sentence is enclosed in brackets by Shelley as if for reconsideration. 
(3) “ The French,” writes Shelley elsewhere in this MS., “‘ were what their literature 
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Whilst that philosophy which, burying itself in the obscurer parts of our nature, 
regards the truth and falsehood of dogmas relating to the cause of the universe 
and the nature and manner of man’s relation with it, was thus stripping power 
of its darkest mask, Political Philosophy, or that which considers the relations 
of man as a social being, was assuming a precise form. That Philosophy 
indeed sprang from, and maintained a connection with, that other as its parent. 
What would Swift and Bolingbroke and Sidney and Locke and Montesquieu, 
or even Rousseau, not to speak of political philosophers, Godwin and Bentham, 
have been but for Lord Bacon, Montaigne and Spinoza, and the other great 
luminaries of the preceding epoch? Something excellent and eminent, no 
doubt, the last of these would have been, but something different from and 
inferior to what they are.” 


While these inquiries were proceeding the mechanical sciences 
attained to an extraordinary degree of advancement, commerce was 
pursued with a perpetually increasing vigour, the means and sources 
of knowledge were increased, together with knowledge itself. This 
was well; but freedom and equality, the elementary principles 
according to which the benefits resulting from the social union 
ought to be distributed, were not yet incarnated in institutions, 
and hence the advantages resulting from the increase of man’s 
power became an instrument for his additional misery. 

‘The capabilities of happiness were increased and applied to the augmenta- 
tion of misery. Modern society is thus a machine designed for useful purposes, 
whose force is by a system of subtle mechanism augmented to the highest 
power, but which, instead of grinding corn or raising water, acts against itself, 
and is perpetually wearing away the wheels of which it is composed. The 
result of the labours of the political philosophers has been the establishment 
of the principle of Utility as the substance, and liberty and equality as the 
forms, according to which the concerns of human life ought to be adminis- 
tered. By this test the various institutions regulating political society have 
been tried, and, as the undigested growth of the private passions, errors, and 
interests of barbarians and oppressors, have been condemned. And many new 
theories, more or less perfect, but all superior to the mass of evil which they 
would supplant, have been given to the world.” 

The first practical illustration of the new philosophy is seen in the 
government of the United States. ‘‘Sufficiently remote, it will be 
confessed, from the accuracy of ideal excellence is that representative 
system which will soon cover the extent of that vast continent. But 
it is scarcely less remote from the insolent and contaminating 
tyrannies under which, with some limitations of their terms as 
regards England, Europe groaned at the period of the successful 
rebellion of America.” * More than anything else in the constitution 
of the United States Shelley admired the provision made for its 
modification, if needful or desirable, from time to time. 


‘* Lastly, it has an institution by which it is honourably distinguished from 
all other governments which ever existed. It constitutionally acknowledges 





is (excluding Montesquieu and Rousseau) weak, superficial, vain, with little imagination, 
and with passions as well as judgments cleaving to the external forms of things.” It 
was, he says, their institutions which made them what they are. 

(1) The reader will remember the eloquent é/oge of American freedom which closes 
the eleventh canto of The Revolt of Islam. 
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the progress of human improvement, and is framed under the limitation of the 
probability of more simple views of political science being rendered applicable 
to human life. There is a law by which the constitution is reserved for revi- 
sion every ten years. Every other set of men who assumed the office of legis- 
lating and framing institutions for future ages, with far less right to such an 
assumption than the founders of the American Republic, assumed to them- 
selves the idea that their work was the wisest and best that could possibly have 
been produced ; these illustrious men looked upon the past history of man, 
saw that it was the history of his mistakes, and his sufferings arising from his 
mistakes; they observed the superiority of their own work to all the works 
which had preceded it; and then judged it probable that other political insti- 
tutions would be discovered bearing the same relation to those they had esta- 
blished which they bear to those which have preceded them. They provided 
therefore for the application of these contingent discoveries to the social state, 
without the violence and misery attendant upon such change in less modest 
and more imperfect governments.” 


The freedom, happiness, and strength of the people of the United 
States are due not merely to their situation, but to their government. 
Give them a king, an aristocracy, a priesthood bribed with a tenth 
part of the produce of the soil, a multitude of drones enjoying the 
fruits of the workers, a Court of Chancery to assume to itself the 
most sacred rights of a citizen, a standing army to cut down the 
people if they murmur. ‘If any American should see these words 
his blood would run cold at the imagination of such a change. He 
well knows that the prosperity and happiness of the United States 
would, if subjected to such institutions, be no more.” In one matter, 
however, America must look to itself; two conditions are necessary 
to a perfect government: first, “that the will of the people should 
be represented as it is;” secondly, “ that that will should be as wise 
and just as possible.” Only the former of these is possessed by “ the 
most perfect of practical governments, the Republic of the United 
States.” And yet “in a certain extent the mere representation of 
the public will produce in itself a wholesome condition of it, and in 
this extent America fulfils imperfectly and indirectly the last and 
most important condition of perfect government.” 

My space does not permit me to follow Shelley through his survey 
of contemporary France (undergoing a reaction after the great 
revolution, yet in essentials a regenerated nation), Germany (pre- 
paring for some stupendous change), Spain, South America, India," 
Persia, Turkey, Asia Minor, the negro races. From the condition 
of each he draws some augury of hope, and then returns from this 
wide-orbing flight to his own land. The long introduction to his 
essay closes with that well-known and remarkable passage which was 
afterwards transferred from this essay to form the closing pages of 
A Defence of Poetry, where Shelley recognises in the outburst of 
English poetry in the present century “the herald, companion or 

(1) India, Shelley holds, will be benefited by the Christian missionaries; but it 


must in the end attain a freedom and toleration of its own. The Persians he describes as 
a refined and impassioned people. 
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follower of the awakening of a great people,” and in all great poets 
“the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present . . . . the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ Across the page he has 
written in bold characters the words: ‘“ In this sense religion may 
be called poetry, though distorted from the beautiful simplicity of 
its truth. Coleridge has said that every poet was religious; the 
converse, that every religious man must be a poet was a more 
true——” ! 

Here Shelley pauses to draw in outline the design of what should 
follow. The plan of the work was to include chapters treating of : 
1, the sentiment of the necessity of change; 2, its causes and its 
object ; 3, practicability and necessity of change ; 4, state of parties 
as regards it ; 5, probable, possible, and desirable mode in which it 
should be effected. 

All the privileged classes are, as a matter of course, the enemies 
of reform. They profess a terror of anarchy, a terror certainly not 
disinterested, and as certainly exaggerated. ‘These persons propose 
the dilemma of submitting to a despotism which is perpetually 
gathering like an avalanche year by year, or taking the risk of 
something which, it must be confessed, wears the aspect of revolu- 
tion. To this alternative we are reduced by the selfishness of those 
who taunt us with it. And the history of the world teaches us not to 
hesitate an instant in the decision, if indeed the power of decision be 
not already past.” 

Having traced briefly the history of parliamentary representation 
since the Long Parliament, noticing in particular the vast growth in 
the number of unrepresented citizens as compared with those who 
possess the franchise and the increased influence of the aristocracy 
on elections, Shelley passes on to speak of “the device of public 
credit,” and spurious money transactions effected by paper. 

‘* Of this nature are all such transactions of companies and banks as consist 
in the circulation of promissory notes to a greater extent than the actual pro- 
perty possessed by those whose names they bear. They have the effect of 
augmenting the price of provisions, and of benefiting at the expense of the 
community the speculators in this traffic. One of the vaunted effects of this 
system is to increase the national industry—that is, to increase the labours of 
the poor, and those luxuries which they supply the rich; to make a manufac- 
turer [7.e. as we now say, an operative or artisan] work sixteen hours where 
he only worked eight; to turn children into lifeless and bloodless machines at 
an age when otherwise they would be at play before the cottage doors of their 


parents ; to augment indefinitely the proportion of those who enjoy the profit 
of the labour of others as compared with those who exercise this labour.” * 


Hence has arisen a new aristocracy, having its basis in fraud as 
the old aristocracy had its basis in force.® The object of all en- 
(1) Shelley said the same to Medwin. Conversations with Byron, ii. 32. (Ed. 1832.) 

(2) Shelley advises his readers to study Cobbett’s Paper Against Gold. 
(3) In his translation of Goethe’s ““ May-Day Night” scene from Faust Shelley adds 
a note to the name of the speaker entitled ‘‘ Parvenu””—“ 4 sort of fundholder.” 
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lightened legislation and administration is to enclose within the 
narrowest practicable limits the class of drones. The effect of the 
financial impostures of the modern rulers of England has been to 
increase the number of drones. In addition to the aristocracy of 
great landowners and merchants, who possess “a certain generosity 
and refinement of manners and opinions which, although neither 
philosophy nor virtue, has been that acknowledged substitute for 
them, which at least is a religion, which makes respected those 
venerable names,’’ there has come into existence an aristocracy of 
“attorneys, excisemen, directors, government pensioners, usurers, 
stock-jobbers, with their dependants and descendants.” 

‘These are a set of pelting wretches, in whose employment there is nothing 
to exercise, even to their distortion, the more majestic forces of the soul. 
Though at the bottom it is all trick, there is something frank and magnificent 
in the chivalrous disdain of infamy of a gentleman. There is something to 
which—until you see through the base falsehood upon which all inequality is 
founded—-it is difficult for the imagination to refuse its respect in the faithful 
and direct dealings of the substantial merchant. But in the habits and lives 
of this new aristocracy, created out of an increase in public calamities, whose 
existence must be terminated with their termination, there is nothing to qualify 
our disapprobation. They eat and drink and sleep, and in the intervals of 
these actions they cringe and lie.” 

It is these who, by requiring mediocrity in books, poison litera- 
ture ; their hopes and fears are of the narrowest description ; their 
domestic affections are feeble, and beyond the domestic affections 
they have none. 

Meanwhile the toil and misery of the poor increase. For fourteen 
hours’ labour they receive the price of seven. ‘“ They eat less bread, 
wear worse clothes, are more ignorant, immoral, miserable, and des- 
perate.” If they believe that the same immutable God rules the 
next world who also rules this, what must their outlook be! ‘The 
gleams of hope which speak of Paradise seem, like the flames of 
Milton’s Hell, only to make darkness visible, and all things take 
their colour from what surrounds them.” 

The choice for England is between reform, or insurrection, or a 
military despotism. What, then, is the reform that we desire ? 


“A writer [Malthus]. . . has stated that the evils of the poor arise from 
an excess of population, and that after they have been stript naked by the tax- 
gatherer and reduced to bread and tea and fourteen hours of hard labour by their 
masters, after the frost has-bitten their defenceless limbs, and the damp driven 
disease into their bones, and the suppressed revenge of hunger stamped the 
ferocity of want like the mark of Cain upon their countenance, the last 
tie by which Nature holds them to benignant earth, whose plenty is garnered 
up in the strongholds of their tyrants, is to be divided ; that the single allevi- 
ation of their sufferings and their scorns, the one thing which made it impossible 
to degrade them below the beasts, which amid all their crimes and miseries yet 
separated a cynical and unmanly contamination, an anti-social cruelty from all 
the soothing and elevating and harmonizing gentleness of the sexual inter- 
course, and the humanizing charities of domestic life, which are its appendages 
—that this is to be obliterated.” 
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The reform according to Malthus is not the reform desired by 
Shelley. What, then, is that reform? Before aspiring after theo- 
retical perfection in the State, we must possess, he says, the advan- 
tages of which nations are at present susceptible. To abolish the 
national debt ; to disband the standing army ; to abolish tithes, due 
regard being had to vested interests; to grant complete freedom to 
thought and its expression; to render justice cheap, speedy, and 
secure—these measures, Shelley believed, would together constitute 
a reform which we might accept as sufficient for a time. Filled as 
he was with boundless hopes for the future, these demands for the 
present seemed to him reasonable and moderate. 

“The payment of the principal of what is called the National 
Debt, which it is pretended is so difficult a problem, is only difficult 
to those who do not see who are the creditors, and who the debtors, 
and who the wretched sufferers from whom they both wring the 
taxes.” In truth the nation is not the debtor; the debt was con- 
tracted not by the nation towards a portion of it, but by the whole 
mass of the privileged classes towards one particular portion of those 
classes. It is this which is the cause of our misery—the unjust 
distribution, surreptitiously made under the form of the National 
Debt, of the products of the labour of England. 


“‘The National Debt was chiefly contracted in two liberticide wars under- 
taken by the privileged classes of the country; the first for the purpose of 
tyrannizing over one portion of their subjects; the second in order to ex- 
tinguish the resolute spirit of attaining their rights in another. The labour 
which this money represents, and that which is represented by the money 
wrung for purposes of the same detestable character out of the people since the 
commencement of the American War, would, if properly employed, have 
covered our land with monuments of architecture exceeding the sumptuousness 
and the beauty of Egypt and Athens: it might have made every peasant’s 
cottage a little paradise of comfort, with every convenience desirable in [word 
undeciphered |,—neat tables and chairs, and good beds, and a collection of use- 
ful books; and our fleet, manned by sailors well-paid and well-clothed, might 
have kept watch round this glorious island against the less enlightened nations 
which assuredly would have envied its prosperity. But the labour which is 
expressed by these sums has been diverted from these purposes of human hap- 
piness to the promotion of slavery, or the attempt at dominion; and a great 
portion of the sum in question is debt and must be paid.” 


The payment of the interest falls chiefly on those who had no hand 
in the creation of the debt, and who are sufferers from the transac- 
tions in which the money was spent; and this tax is wrung from 
them in order to maintain in luxury and indolence the public 
debtors. It is commonly said that the National Debts were con- 
tracted by all classes of the nation for defence against a common 
danger, and for the vindication of the rights and liberties of pos- 
terity, and therefore that posterity should bear the burden of pay- 
ment. This reasoning is most fallacious; the debts were largely 


- contracted to carry on wars of revenge, of jealousy, and of ambition. 
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The whole property of the nation is mortgaged for the so-called 
National Debt; to use the language of the law, let the mortgage 
foreclose. One of the first acts of a reformed Government would 
undoubtedly be an effectual scheme for compelling the debtors and 
creditors, that is, the privileged classes as a whole, and a certain 
portion of those classes, to compromise the debt between themselves. 
Tribunals would be appointed to consider and decide upon the claims 
of every fundholder. There are two descriptions of property, the 
holders of which are entitled to two very different measures of for- 
bearance and regard. 


‘‘ Labour, industry, economy, skill, genius, or any similar powers honour- 
ably and innocently exerted, are the foundations of one description of property. 
All true political institutions ought to defend every man in the exercise of his 
discretion with respect to property so acquired. . . But there is another species 
of property which has its foundation in usurpation, or imposture, or violence ; 
without which, by the nature of things, immense aggregations of property 
could never have been accumulated. Of this nature is the principal part of the 
property enjoyed by the aristocracy and by the great fundholders, the majority 
of whose ancestors never either deserved it by their skill and talents or created 
it by their personal labour.” 


Claims to property of this latter kind should be compromised under 
the supervision of public tribunals. If Shelley advocates confisca- 
tion, it is just to remember that he did not write as one of the 
greedy have-nots, but as heir to a large aggregation of wealth, which 
he was prepared to forfeit. 

Such, then, would be the action of a reformed Parliament with 
reference to the National Debt. But what is meant by a reform of 
Parliament? Doubtless, from an abstract point of view, universal 
suffrage is desirable and right; but adstractedly other and greater 
changes are also right—the abolition of monarchy and aristocracy, 
the levelling of inordinate wealth, and an agrarian distribution of 
the uncultivated districts of the country. Universal suffrage would 
assuredly lead to these measures, but in doing so it would assuredly 
lead to civil war, and this, besides its other attendant evils, would 
confirm the nation in its military habits, with which true liberty is 
incompatible. Any sudden attempt to establish universal suffrage 
would result in an immature attempt to establish a Republic ; and 
if this should fail, the last state of the nation might be worse than 
the first. Now, therefore, in 1819-20, as three years earlier when 
Shelley wrote at Marlow his pamphlet on Reform, he advocates a 
gradual reform of the representative system. He would have the 
House of Lords remain for the present as it is to represent the aris- 
tocracy. The House of Commons should represent, in fact and not 
merely in name, the people. The entire empire might be divided 
into five hundred districts, each returning one member of Parliament. 
In each district there would be a population of 40,000, or, allowing 
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two-thirds for women and children, 13,300 men. A small property 
qualification, proved by the payment of a certain sum in direct taxes, 
should distinguish the electors. 


‘‘Mr. Bentham and other writers have urged the admission of females to 
the right of suffrage. This attempt seems somewhat immature. Should my 
opinion be the result of despondency, the writer of these pages would be the 
last to withhold his vote from any system which might tend to an equal and 
full development of the capacities of all living beings.” 


As to the vote by ballot, the method appeared to Shelley to be too 
mechanical. 


«The elector and the elected ought to meet face to face and interchange the 
meanings of actual presence, share some common impulses, and in a degree 
understand each other. There ought to be a common sympathy. .. . among 
the electors themselves. The imagination would thus be strongly excited, and 
a mass of generous and enlarged and popular sentiments be awakened which 
would give the vitality of [sentence unfinished.] That republican boldness of 
censuring and judging one another, which has been exerted in England under 
the name of “‘ public opinion,” though perverted from its true uses into an 
instrument of prejudice and calumny, would then be applied to its genuine 
purposes. Year by year the people would become more susceptible of assum- 
ing forms of government more simple and beneficent.” 


The central principle upon which all reform should be based is 
that of the natural equality of men, not as regards property, but as 
regards rights. The equality taught by Christ is moral rather than 
political, and it is only as regards abstract principles, not their prac- 
tical application, that morals and politics can be regarded as parts of 
the same science. Equality in possessions must be “the last result of 
the utmost refinements of civilisation.” It is a goal on which from 
far off we may gaze. ‘‘ We derive tranquillity, and courage, and 
grandeur of soul from contemplating an object which is, because we 
will it, and may be, because we hope and desire it, and must be, if 
succeeding generations of the enlightened sincerely and earnestly 
seek it.” From such outlook upon a great and remote object we 
draw inspiration ; then “it becomes us with patience and resolution 
to apply ourselves to accommodating theories to immediate practice.” 

Whether the reform, which is now inevitable, be gradual and 
moderate or violent and extreme depends largely on the action of 
the Government. If the Government compel the nation to take the 
task of reformation into its own hands, the abolition of monarchy 
and aristocracy must infallibly follow. ‘No friend of mankind and 
of his country can desire that such a crisis should arrive.” 


‘“‘Tf reform shall be begun by the existing government let us be contented 
with a limited beginning, with any whatsoever opening. Let the rotten 
boroughs be disfranchised, and their rights transferred to the unrepresented 
cities and districts of the nation. It is no matter how slow, gradual, and 
cautious be the change. We shall demand more and more with firmness and 
moderation, never anticipating but never deferring the moment of successful 
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opposition, so that the people may become capable of exercising the functions 
of sovereignty in proportion as they acquire the possession of it. If reform 
could begin from within the Houses of Parliament as constituted at present, it 
appears to me that what is called moderate reform, that is, a suffrage whose 
qualification should be the possession of a certain small property, and triennial 
Parliaments, would be principles, a system in which for the sake of obtaining 
without bloodshed or confusion ulterior improvements of a more important 
character, all reformers ought to acquiesce. Not that such are first principles, 
or that they would produce a system of perfect social institution, or one 
approaching it. But nothing is more idle than to reject a limited benefit 
because we cannot without great sacrifices obtain an unlimited one. We might 
thus reject a Republic, if it were attainable, on the plea that the imagination 
of man can conceive of something more absolutely perfect. Towards whatso- 
ever we regard as perfect, undoubtedly, it is no less our duty than it is our 
nature to press forward; this is the generous enthusiasm which accomplishes, 
not indeed the consummation after which it aspires, but one which approaches 
it in a degree far nearer than if the whole powers had not been developed by a 
delusion which is not a delusion. It is in politics rather than in religion that 
faith is meritorious.” 





If the Houses of Parliament obstinately and perpetually refuse to 
concede any reform to the people, Shelley gives his vote for univer- 
sal suffrage and equal representation. ‘ But it is asked, How shall 
this be accomplished in defiance of, and in opposition to, the consti- 
tuted authorities of the nation ; they who possess, whether with or 
without its consent, the command of a standing army and of a legion 
of spies and police officers, and all the strings of that complicated 
mechanism with which the hopes and fears of men are moved like 
puppets?”’ This question Shelley meets, and answers by another : 
“Will you endure to pay the half of your earnings to maintain in 
luxury and idleness the confederation of your tyrants as the reward 
of a successful conspiracy to defraud and oppress you? Will you 
make your tame cowardice, and the branding record of it the ever- 
lasting inheritance of your degraded posterity? Not only this, but 
will you render by your torpid endurance this condition of things as 
permanent as the system of castes in India, by which the same hor- 
rible injustice is perpetrated under another form? Assuredly no 
Englishman by whom these propositions are understood will answer 
in the affirmative, and the opposite side of the alternative remains.” 

When in any nation the majority arrive at a conviction that it is 
their duty and their interest to divest the minority of a power em- 
ployed to their disadvantage, and the minority are sufficiently mis- 
taken as to believe that their superiority is tenable, a struggle must 
ensue :— 





‘Tf the majority are enlightened, united, impelled by a uniform enthusiasm, 
and animated by a distinct and powerful apprehension of their object and 
full confidence in their undoubted power, the struggle is merely nomimal. 
The minority perceive the approaches of the development of an irresistible 
force, by the influence of the public opinion of their weakness on those political 
forms, of which no government, but an absolute despotism, is devoid. They 
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divest themselves of their usurped distinctions, and the public tranquillity is 
not disturbed by the revolution. 

‘* But these conditions may only be imperfectly fulfilled by the state of a 
people grossly oppressed and impatient to cast off the load. Their enthusiasm 
may have been subdued by the killing weight of toil and suffering ; they may 
be panic-stricken and disunited by the oppressors and the demagogues; the 
influence of fraud may have been sufficient to weaken the union of classes 
which compose them by suggesting jealousies ; and the position of the conspi- 
rators, though it is to be forced by repeated assaults, may be tenable until that 
the siege can be vigorously urged.” 


Under such circumstances as these, what is the duty of a patriotic 
citizen ? 


“The true patrict will endeavour to enlighten and to unite the nation, and 
animate it with enthusiasm and confidence. For this purpose he will be in- 
defatigable in promulgating political truth. He will endeavour to rally round 
one standard the divided friends of liberty and make them forget the subordi- 
nate objects with regard to which they differ by appealing to that respecting 
which they are all agreed. He will promote such open confederations among 
men of principle and spirit as may tend to make their intention and their efforts 
converge toa common centre. He will discourage all secret associations which 
have a tendency, by making the nation’s will develop itself in a partial and 
premature manner, to cause tumult and confusion. He will urge the necessity 
of exciting the people frequently to exercise the right of assembling in such 
limited numbers as that all present may be actual parties to the measures of 
the day. Lastly, if circumstances had collected a considerable number, as at 
Manchester on the memorable 16th of August ; if the tyrants send their troops 
to fire upon them or cut them down unless they disperse, he will exhort them 
peaceably to defy the danger, and to expect without resistance the onset of the 
cavalry, and wait with folded arms the event of the fire of the artillery, and 
receive with unshrinking bosoms the bayonets of charging battalions. Men 
are every day persuaded to incur greater perils for a manifest advantage. And 
this not because active resistance is not justifiable, but because in this instance 
temperance and courage produce greater advantages than the most decisive 
victory.” 

Shelley’s expectation was that the soldiery, if calmly and coura- 
geously met, would refuse to fire upon the people, and might frater- 
nise with them. ‘The soldiers are men and Englishmen, and it is 
not to be believed that they would massacre an unresisting multitude of 
their countrymen drawn up in unarmed array before them, and bearing 
in their looks a calm and deliberate resolution to perish rather than 
abandon the assertion of their rights. In the confusion of flight the 
soldier becomes confused, and he massacres those who fly from him 
by the instinct of his trade. In the struggle of conflict and resist- 
ance he is irritated by a sense of his own danger; he is flattered by 
an apprehension of his own magnanimity in incurring it.” But if 
he should observe neither resistance nor flight he would suddenly be 
reduced to doubt and indecision. ‘Thus far his ideas were governed 
by the same law as those of a dog who chased a flock of sheep to the 
corner of a field, and keeps aloof when they make the firm parade 
of resistance. But the soldier isa man and an Englishman. This 
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unexpected reception would probably throw him back upon a recol- 
lection of the measures of which he was made the instrument, and 
the enemy might be converted into the ally.” 

Shelley continues to set forth the duties of the patriot under cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and danger : 


‘The patriot will be foremost to publish the boldest truths in the most fear- 
less manner, yet without the slightest tincture of personal malignity. He 
would encourage all others to the same efforts and assist them to the utmost of 
his power with the resources both of his intellect and fortune. He would call 
upon them to despise imprisonment and persecution, and lose no opportunity 
of bringing the public opinion and the power of the tyrants into circumstances 
of perpetual contest and opposition.” 


All, however, might be ineffectual to produce so uniform an im- 
pulse of the national will as to preclude a further struggle. A con- 
siderable mass of the people seem to have fallen into an abject and 
hopeless apathy, from which it is impossible to rouse them. “It is 
in vain to exhort us to wait until all men shall desire freedom whose 
real interest will consist in its establishment. It is in vain to hope 
to enlighten them whilst their tyrants employ the utmost artifices of 
all their complicated engines to perpetuate the infection of every 
species of fanaticism from generation to generation. . . . Infinite 
and inestimable calamities belong to oppression, but the most fatal 
of them all is that mine of unexploded mischief it has practised * 
beneath the foundations of society, and with which it threatens to 
involve the ruin of the whole building together with its own. But 
delay merely renders those mischiefs more tremendous, not the less 
inevitable. The savage brutality of the populace is proportioned to 
the arbitrary character of the Government; and tumults and insur- 
rections soon, as in Constantinople, become consistent with the per- 
manence of the causing evil, of which they might have been the 
critical determination.”’ 

It is to be borne in mind that the action on the part of the popular 
leaders which Shelley advocates, supposes as its condition an obstinate 
and ever-repeated refusal on the part of a parliament, representing 
but a narrow constituency, to grant any measure, however moderate, 
of reform. 


‘The public opinion in England ought first to be excited to action, and the 
durability of those forms within which the oppressors entrench themselves, 
brought perpetually to the test of its operation. To that purpose government 
ought to be defied, in cases of questionable result, to prosecute for political libel. 
All questions relating to the jurisdiction of magistrates, and courts of law, 
respecting which any doubt could be raised, ought to be agitated with indefa- 
tigable pertinacity. Some two or three of the popular leaders haye shown the 





(1) An unusual use of the verb practise, meaning perhaps, like the French pratiquer 
in an architectural sense, to “ contrive.” 
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best spirit in this respect,! only they want system and co-operation. The tax- 
gatherer ought to be compelled in every practicable instance to distrain ; whilst 
the right to impose taxes, as was the case in the beginning of the resistance to 
the tyranny of Charles I., [should be] formally contested by an overwhelming 
multitude of defendants before the courts of common law.” 


So the subtlety of lawyers should be confounded by the subtlety of 
the law. “The nation would thus be excited to develop itself, and 
to declare whether it acquiesced in the existing forms of government. 
The manner in which all questions of this nature might be decided, 
would develop the occasions and afford a prognostic as to the success 
of more decisive measures. Simultaneously with this active and 
vigilant spirit of opposition, means ought to be taken of solemnly 
conveying the sense of large bodies and various denominations of 
the people in a manner the most explicit to the existing depositories 
of power. The system of petitioning, but couched in the actual 
language of the petitioners and emanating from distinct assemblies, 
ought to load the tables of the House of Commons.” Further, men 
of letters, artists, men of science ought to remonstrate, and their 
memorials and petitions might show the degrees of conviction they 
entertain of the inevitable connection between freedom and the cul- 
tivation of the imagination, the cultivation of scientific truth, and 
the development of morals and metaphysical inquiry. ‘Suppose 
these memorials to be severally written by Godwin, and Hazlitt, and 
Bentham,’ and Hunt, they would be worthy of the age and of the 
cause, and like the meridian sun, would strike all but the eagles who 
dared to gaze upon its beams with blindness and confusion. These 
appeals of solemn and emphatic argument from those who have 
already a predestined existence among posterity would appal the 
enemies of mankind by their echoes from every corner of the world 
in which the majestic literature of England is cultivated. It would 
be like a voice from beyond the dead of those who will live in the 
memories of men when they must be forgotten; it would be eternity 
warning time.” 

At this stage of the progress of reform it is probable that the 
strength of the national will would be felt, and would be acknowledged 
by the reluctant concession of some limited portion of their rights to 
the people. “In this case the people ought to be exhorted by every- 
thing dear to them to pause, until by the exercise of those rights 
which they have regained, they become fitted to demand more.” It 
is better that we should gain what we demand by a process of nego- 
tiation which would occupy twenty years than that we should do 
anything which might tend towards civil war. If, however, our 


(1) Probably Shelley thought of the editors of The Examiner, John and Leigh Hunt. 
(2) Lord Byron was first written, ‘then was cancelled, and Bentham written in its 
place. 
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rulers are hopelessly perverse and blind, if they ‘consider the chance 
of personal ruin and the infamy of figuring on the page of history as 
the promoters of civil war preferable to resigning any portion, how 
small soever, of their usurped authority, we are to recollect that we 
possess a right beyond remonstrance. It has been acknowledged by 
the most approved writers on the English Constitution that we 
possess a right of resistance. The claim of the reigning family is 
founded upon a memorable execution of this solemnly recorded 
right. The last resort of resistance is undoubtedly insurrection. 
The right of insurrection is derived from the employment of armed 
force to counteract the will of the nation. Let the Government dis- 
band the standing army and the purpose of resistance would be 
sufficiently fulfilled by the incessant agitation of the points of dis- 
pute before the courts of common law, and by an unwarlike display 
of the irresistible number and union of the people.” 

Before entering on a consideration of the measures which might 
terminate in civil war, Shelley briefly considers the nature and the 
consequences of war. There is a secret sympathy between destruc- 
tion and power, between monarchy and war, and the history of all 
recorded time teaches us with what success they have played into 
each other’s hands. 


‘War is a kind of superstition ; the parade of arms and badges corrupts the 
imagination of men. How far more appropriate would be the symbols of an 
inconsolable grief, muffled drums, and melancholy music, and arms reversed, 
the livery of sorrow. When men mourn at funerals, for what do they mourn 
in comparison with the calamities which they hasten with all circumstance of 
festivity to suffer and to inflict? Visit in imagination the scene of a field of 
battle or a city taken by assault. Collect we into one group the groans and 
the distortions of the innumerable dying, the inconsolable grief and horror of 
their sorrowing friends, the hellish exultation and unnatural drunkenness of 
destruction of the conquerors, the burning of the harvests, and the obliteration 
of the traces of cultivation. To this in civil war is to be added the sudden 
disruption of the bonds of social life, and ‘ father against son.’ If there had 
never been war there could never have been tyranny in the world. Tyrants 
take advantage of the mechanical organization of armies to establish and defend 
their encroachments. It is thus that the mighty advantages of the French 
Revolution have been almost compensated by a succession of tyrants; for 
demagogues, oligarchies, usurpers, and legitimate kings are merely varieties 
of the same class from Robespierre to Louis XVIII.” 


But the greatest evil resulting from war is that it creates a senti- 
ment in favour of brute force, and diminishes our faith in moral 
influences. 


“War waged from whatever motive extinguishes the sentiment of reason 
and justice in the mind. The motive is forgotten or only adverted to ina 
mechanical and habitual manner. A sentiment of confidence in brute force 
and in a contempt of death and danger is considered as the highest virtue, 
when in truth, however indispensable to [virtue |, they are merely the means 
and the instruments highly capable of being perverted to destroy the cause they 
were assumed to promote. It is a foppery the most intolerable to an amiable 
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and philosophical mind. It is like what some reasoners have observed of reli- 
gious faith—no fallacious and indirect motive to action can subsist in the mind 
without weakening the effect of those which are genuine and true. The 
person who thinks it virtuous to believe, will think a less degree of virtue 
attaches to good actions than if he had considered it indifferent. The person 
who has been accustomed to subdue men by force will be less inclined to the 
trouble of convincing or persuading them.” 


These considerations may make the true friend of mankind pause 
before he recommends measures tending towards the grievous calamity 
of war. “I imagine, however,” adds Shelley, “that before the 
English nation shall arrive at that point of moral and political de- 
gradation now occupied by the Chinese, it will be necessary to appeal 
to an exertion of physical strength.” 

At this point we have almost reached the end of the manuscript. 
A blank space of two leaves is left, and in the sentences of the last 
fragment Shelley contemplates the future victory of the people and 
the duties which accompany that victory. 


‘« When the people shall have obtained by whatever means the victory over 
their oppressors, and when persons appointed by them shall have taken their 
seats in the Representative assembly of the nation, and assumed the control of 
public affairs according to constitutional rules, then will remain the great task 
of accommodating all that can be preserved of ancient forms with the improve- 
ments of the knowledge of a more enlightened age in legislation, jurisprudence, 
government, and religious and academical institutions. The settlement of the 
National Debt is, on the principles before elucidated, merely an affair of form, 
and however necessary and important, is an affair of mere arithmetical propor- 
tions readily determined ; nor can I see how those who, being deprived of their 
unjust advantages, will probably inwardly murmur, can oppose one word of 
open expostulation to a measure of such irrefragable justice. There is one 
thing, which vulgar agitators endeavour to flatter the most uneducated part of 
the people by assiduously proposing, which they ought not to do nor to require 
—and that is Retribution. 

‘‘Men having been injured desire to injure in return. This is falsely called 
an universal law of human nature; it is a law from which many are exempt, 
and all in proportion to their virtue and cultivation. The savage is more 
revengeful than the civilised man, the ignorant and uneducated than the person 
of a refined and cultivated intellect, the generous and——” 


With which unfinished sentence the Philosophical View of Reform 
ends. It could close with no more sacred thought or word than that 
of reconciliation—‘ word over all, beautiful as the sky.” 

I have not thought it desirable to interrupt my account of Shelley’s 
treatise on reform with discussion or comment, or illustrations from 
his other writings. The space at my command has been better 
employed in setting forth, though imperfectly, the contents of the 
manuscript. 

Epwarp Dowden. 








THE COMING CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


Two centuries ago the Magyars offered to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Porte if it would actively support their revolt against the House 
of Hapsburg. Flattered by the proposal, Mahomet IV. sent troops 
to assist them, and, when the Emperor expostulated, demanded, as the 
price of peace, payment of an annual tribute to Turkey and restora- 
tion to Hungary of her ancient institutions. Leopold rejected these 
conditions, whereupon the Sultan declared war and prepared to march 
on Vienna. The Magyar leader, Count Emeric Tekely, disapproved of 
the plan, foreseeing that its execution would give the conflict the ap- 
pearance of being a fresh attack by the crescent on the cross, and thus 
insure Austria the sympathy of Christendom. He therefore urged 
the Sultan to confine himself at first to clearing Hungary of the 
Imperialists, and to guide his future operations by the movements of 
Louis XIV., who was encouraging the insurrection and already threat- 
ening to pass the Rhine. Had his advice prevailed, the fate of central 
Europe might have been entirely changed and the decline of the Otto- 
man Empire delayed. But Mahomet, as vain as he was ambitious, 
refused to listen to him, and the Grand Vizier advancing almost 
unopposed, sat down in July, 1683, before the walls of the Austrian 
capital. What Tekely had feared, happened. The rapid progress of 
the Turkish arms obliged Louis to modify his own scheme, and 
though foiled in an attempt to screw profit out of the Emperor’s dis- 
tress by compelling him to purchase aid of France, he shrank from 
openly siding with the Moslem at so critical a juncture. While he 
hesitated, John Sobieski gathered an army together, and on the memor- 
able 12th of September stormed the Turkish camp and raised the 
siege. Sixteen years later the Porte, beaten to its knees, was suing 
for peace. The allies dictated terms. By the Treaty of Carlowitz, 
Sclavonia and the Sultan’s possession in Hungary were ceded to 
Austria, Dalmatia and the Morea to Venice; Poland recovered the 
Ukraine, Podolia, and Kaminiac; Russia acquired Azof. But Tur- 
key’s misfortune was not limited to her territorial losses. She suf- 
fered far more from its after consequences. It was this revelation of 
weakness and exhaustion which suggested her dismemberment to 
Czar and Kaiser; it was this shock to her system which stirred into 
activity the germs of decay. 

In constructing his empire the Turk proved himself a political 
bungler. His conquests were piled one on top of the other without 
attempt at consolidation. Instead of fostering imperial unity to the 
utmost of his power, he granted the Greeks, Latins, and Armenians 
charters under which their respective ecclesiastical courts obtained 
rights well adapted to keep alive the spirit of independence. More- 
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over, in the pride of religious caste he excluded subject peoples from 
the profession of arms, thus laying upon himself and his fellow Mus- 
sulmans the whole burden of the blood-tax, a blunder which contri- 
buted, after the original Janissary scheme broke down, as it soon did, 
to increase the relative strength of the Christian population. In 
spiritual matters he also failed to turn his opportunities to the best 
account. Beyond creating the corps of Janissaries from lads com- 
pelled for that purpose to embrace Islam, and annoying the Christians 
by humiliating regulations, he took no pains to spread Mahommed- 
anism. It is true that in the beginning the favouritism enjoyed by 
members of the State church attracted thousands to its fold, but those 
conversions soon grew fewer as the not unreasonable anticipation of 
downright persecution died away and gradually ceased. Even the 
apostates did not, when confessing the conqueror’s faith, abandon 
their detestation of his person. Later on the Arab Moslems dis- 
played the same temper towards him, and to this day a Damascene 
resents as bitterly as a Pomak being styled Osmanli. There have 
been wise and great sultans between Othman and Abdul Hamid, but 
not one of them made any permanent progress towards Ottomanising 
his dominions or reconciling the subjugated nations to his sway. In 
those districts where the Turk settled, on breaking into Asia Minor, 
he is numerically predominant ; but in Syria and Arabia, just as in 
Macedonia, and the islands he has scarcely gained a footing among 
races which preserve their distinct existences, and’ which, whether 
Mussulman or Christian, look upon him as a hateful alien. 

Of all enemies of the Turk, civilisation is the deadliest. Too 
insidious to be barred out, it penetrated into his kingdom, but 
not being strong enough to expel barbarism, did him infinitely 
more harm than good. Luxury borrowed from the conquered 
impaired his bodily strength, and contact with progressive ideas 
loosened the bonds of faith and opened the gate to irreverence 
and scepticism. The moral tone of the nation was lowered, patriot- 
ism grew feebler, honour dull, sensuality and corruption waxed 
apace. Gradually too the splendid courage which had carried the 
horsetails over Asia and into the heart of Europe flagged, and 
though the Osmanli has since borne himself heroically on the field 
of battle, and can still endure privation without a murmur, he 
is undeniably made of softer stuff than the warriors of Erthogrul. 
Fish, says the national proverb, begins to stink at the head. The 
highest class was the first to become demoralized, the lowest will be 
the last, but through the veins of all the poison is flowing unchecked. 

Several Ottoman statesmen have endeavoured to save the empire, 
but their labour has been vain. The best sustained effort was 
in law amendment, started about 1550 by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, and the present codes leave little to be desired except 
their execution. Here is the fatal blot in every reform: it 
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remains a dead letter. As a rule, the sultans of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries did not help matters, quite the reverse. 
The very few who considered the nation’s welfare before their own 
personal glorification, and had a soul above wine-bibbing and toying 
with pretty women, were mere faddists. One murdered people 
caught smoking or drinking coffee, another sought wisdom in the 
society of foreign envoys who fooled him for their own ends, while 
a third devoted himself to prying into the domestic affairs of his 
subjects. 

For the readers of this generation the modern history of Turkey 
begins with the accession to the throne of Abdul Aziz in 1861. 
While only a prince he promised to turn out better than his effemi- 
nate brother, whom rich wines and unbridled lust had hurried to the 
grave. Besides being extremely fond of manly exercises suited to 
his athletic frame, he devoted much attention to military studies and 
showed interest in agriculture and commerce. But his general educa- 
tion had not fitted him for the purple. The Ottoman law of succession, 
which gives the sceptre to the eldest male of the royal family, has 
done great harm to the empire. Till quite recent times all relatives 
of the sultan were either assassinated or imprisoned to keep them 
from hatching treason; and even now the heirs-apparent have 
no chance of learning their duties, so jealous and fearful of 
them are the occupants of the throne. Not long ago Rechad 
Effendi, who stands next on the list, acknowledged this in talking 
to a foreigner, adding that through ignorance he should probably 
commit blunders as gross as those he had just been condemning. So 
with Aziz. Though permitted to live as he chose in private, State 
business was rigorously tabooed him. He therefore came to the 
throne completely untrained, and with the vaguest notions concern- 
ing the high duties he was called to fulfil. Still worse, the sudden 
rise from virtual obscurity to absolute power threw his undisciplined 
mind off its balance, and developed in him the overweening pride 
which lay at the root of much of the ensuing mischief. In endea- 
vouring to restore him to mental health and implant in his breast 
the love of progress, Fuad and Ali confirmed the evil. His famous 
journey through Europe was a fiasco. Even if Abdul Aziz had not 
looked on strange lands with bilious eyes, I doubt whether he would 
have taken a fancy to liberty. As it was, he returned home with a 
bitter hatred for its very name. He had been brought into contact 
with democracy, and its touch disgusted and terrified him. Every- 
where he had beheld the people encroaching on the royal prerogatives 
of their rulers, and trampling down barriers, and he vowed that while 
he reigned his subjects should possess neither rights nor freedom. 
This is not the place to pursue further the story of Abdul Aziz—his 
tyranny, his vices, hisinsanity and tragic death. No more convincing 
proof could be wanted of the universal detestation and contempt in 
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which he was held than the tale of the revolution which finally 
dethroned him. It was so openly planned that the mollahs preached 
from the pulpits of the principal mosques against the Sultan’s foreign 
policy, and attacked the Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim Pacha, in the 
most violent language ; and when the moment arrived for the decisive 
blow, Redif Pacha entered the imperial harem alone, and standing 
there with finger on the trigger of his revolver, for the eunuchs were 
fumbling at their weapons, told Abdul Aziz plainly, brutally, that 
Murad reigned in his stead. To the burst of mad rage which fol- 
lowed his announcement, Redif calmly replied by pointing to the 
courtyard thronged with the cadets, and saying that the first shot would 
be the signal for a volley through the windows. Thus Abdul Aziz 
disappeared from the scene, never again to leave his prison save as a 
hacked and crimsoned corpse stretched on the deal table of the Tchera- 
gan guardhouse. His death caused a feeling of general relief, since 
plots were on foot to restore him, an event which men could not con- 
template without great anxiety. In fifteen years he had undone all 
the good effected by his father and his brother’s ministers, and driven 
the Ottoman Empire, embarrassed with a debt of two hundred mil- 
lions, into a deeper depth of wretchedness than it had hitherto 
touched. 

The coup d’état of May, 1876, was mainly the work of three men, 
Midhat, Heiroullah the Sheik-ul-Islam, and Hussein Aoni the 
Seraskier. Its success ensured their continuance at the head of 
affairs, though} Mehemet Ruchdi, who had been appointed Grand 
Vizier when the Softas insisted on the dismissal of Mahmoud Nedim, 
retained the seals. Midhat was a thoroughpaced Liberal. He 
aimed at abolishing all distinctions of creed, sweeping away the 
aristocratic prerogatives of the sovereign, and founding a constitu- 
tional Government. With these objects Hussein Aoni and Heiroullah, 
though somewhat less Radical in opinion than their colleague, heartily 
associated themselves. The assassination of the Seraskier by 
Hassan Bey, a brother of one of Abdul Aziz’s pet Circassians, con- 
sequently hit the party of progress hard, and before long a second 
blow was ‘dealt by the deposition of Sultan Murad, /e désiré of the 
Turks. Whether that prince is now really crazy remains doubtful. 
He certainly was at the time of his dethronement, for else the 
ministers would not have consented to that step. Abdul Hamid still 
fears him, and exercises the utmost vigilance in cutting him off from 
intercourse with his friends, who are under a dark cloud at Yeldiz 
Kiosk. It is even rumoured that at the bottom of the Sultan’s 
irritation against England lies his conviction that our Constan- 
tinople Embassy approved of Ali Suavi’s attack on Tcheragan Palace, 
the prison of the ex-sovereign. Circumstances too were antagonistic 
to Midhat’s schemes. The situation was extremely critical. The 
insurrection in Bosnia and the Herzegovina had led, as the foreign 
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wire-pullers intended it should, to the Bulgarian outbreak ; war with 
Russia was imminent, and at a moment when the debt-decree of 
October, 1875, and the severities of the Turkish generals in the 
rebellious provinces had estranged the sympathy of the English 
and French. In the turmoil caused by these complications, reforms 
had to be postponed. 

Abdul Hamid IT. is as morbidly industrious as his father was idle. 
The mainspring of his activity is anxiety to know everything that is 
going on; but the exaggerated form which this perfectly legitimate 
desire has taken, throws the whole administration into confusion. Still 
more injurious is the dual government. Round the Sultan moves a 
little world of marshals, chamberlains, secretaries, dragomans, and 
eunuchs, who interfere in all matters of state. The principle which 
guides his Majesty in the selection of these officials may be guessed 
from the mixture of slavish flattery of his mental abilities and in- 
solent trading on his weaknesses, which alone enables them to main- 
tain their posts and influence. All of them have ups and downs of 
favouritism ; but among them there are invariably two or three 
sufficiently strong to get the most important measures blocked for 
weeks if it suits their purpose, and not unfrequently rejected entirely, 
even though unanimously recommended by the Cabinet, the members 
of which have gradually sunk into mere heads of departments. 
Witness the recall of an ambassador from Rome without the know- 
ledge of either Grand Vizier or Foreign Minister, and an order for 
torpedo boats kept secret from the Admiralty. Against the power of 
this inner council it is futile to struggle, and people dealing with the 
Government and palace must accept things as they are, and pay court 
to the parasites, who rapidly acquire wealth by turning their influence 
to the worst account. Of the Sultan’s nervousness, that tremendous 
lever in designing hands, enough has been written to the English 
journals, where everybody has read of the fortified seraglio, and 
the mosque built at its gate; of the elaborate precautions against 
imaginary conspiracies, and of the host of unscrupulous spies. To his 
fears and indulgence in costly follies Abdul Hamid owes the loss of his 
people’s respect and much of the bad luck which is dogging his foot- 
steps. At heart he means well, and is probably unconscious that his 
selfish whims and fancies are always allowed to outweigh the good of 
the nation, but the effect is nevertheless deplorable. He erroneously 
believes himself to be a reformer, though he may fairly claim to be con- 
sidered an innovator. Pious he is, and sober, uxorious also and squeam- 
ishly merciful towards non-political offenders. He will not sanction 
the death of the vilest murderer, quite forgetting that, especially in 
Turkey, leniency to criminals entails misery on the law-abiding. 
Music is his greatest pleasure, though he does not despise conjuring- 
tricks and puppet-dancing. But, to do him justice, these are the 
relaxations, not the business of life, which is to plot and scheme and 
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labour to restore the Caliphate to its ancient splendour, and the 
Ottoman Empire to the ranks of the leading Powers. Ever dream- 
ing, never acting, Abdul Hamid loiters in his chdteaux en Espagne, 
hugging himself in the illusion that he is a mighty monarch, and 
spinning, with the aid of soothsayers and toadies, innumerable cob- 
webs of future triumphs, while the country over which he yet rules 
is reeling to its foundations, and threatening to overwhelm him and 
his projects in a common ruin. 

Apologists of the Sultan are constantly harping on the troubles 
which he inherited with his ancestral sabre. Now, after making 
allowance for the embarrassments created by foreign intrigues, it 
seems to me that he mounted the throne under favourable circum- 
stances. The revolution had cleared the ground for a fresh start on 
the lines laid down by Selim III. A change had come over the 
nation. From the Ulemas fanatical antagonism to reform was no 
longer to be dreaded, and the people, whose fathers forty years 
before had hissed out “ Kiafar!” as Sultan Mahmoud rode to mosque, 
were extremely anxious for progressive measures. The promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, in December, 1876, was hailed with shouts 
of joy. Though not exactly understanding its provisions, men were 
in the mood to be contented, and accordingly swallowed the fine 
phrases about liberty and legislative representation without stopping 
to examine them. But when the first burst of enthusiasm had sub- 
sided it was discovered that the charter had been twisted and altered 
out of all semblance to Midhat’s original draft. There was not a 
single right accorded which a saving clause did not nullify. The 
fall and banishment of Midhat were followed in rapid succession by 
the snuffing out of the National Assembly and the suspension of the 
Constitution. Abdul Hamid had called together deputies from near 
and far and bidden them discuss public affairs. They had taken him 
at his word, and beginning on the budget, stayed to pick holes in the 
civil list. His Majesty did not appreciate their zeal, and as a gentle 
hint to them to keep it within bounds adjourned his parliament 
sine die. The members packed their trunks and the farce was at an 
end. From that hour Turkey has been ruled by an emasculated 
despotism. I need not dwell on the effects, which are painfully visible 
in the increase of the corruption honeycombing every department of 
state and in the terrible impoverishment of the nation. Visitors to 
Constantinople are struck by the paved streets and gay shops; they 
find the troops decently clad and with cheerful faces; they see the 
Sultan go to mosque surrounded by the grotesque pomp of eastern 
potentates ; ‘they watch smart Moslem ladies shopping, and dandies 
swaggering on fretting Arabs; they meet court carriages and 
six, the horses covered with gilt trappings; they get orders to 
visit stately palaces and lovely gardens, but they very seldom 
peep behind the scenes and gaze on the awful wretchedness there, 
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nor travel into the interior and behold the squalid towns and 
crumbling villages, the half-naked soldiers and gendarmes, the debt- 
burdened peasants so ground down and squeezed by the Government 
and local beys, that they refuse to produce more corn than will just 
enable them to pay their taxes and live till the next crop. The officials’ 
salaries are hopelessly in arrears, soldiers think themselves lucky with 
six months’ pay out of twelve; there is not a dirty currency-trick to 
which recourse has not been had ; over the paper-money, the debased 
silver, and the copper the public were unscrupulously robbed, and only 
a few months back an attempt was made to cram another forced loan 
down the country’s throat. Despite plain warnings and the failure of 
industries, the Sultan and his irresponsible counsellors cannot yet grasp 
the fact that a pauper people means a pauper state. Public security 
is practically unknown. For several months a notorious brigand, 
Mehemet Pehlivan, has been ravaging the country between Saitair 
and Ismidt. This ruffian, who escaped from the hands of justice by 
jumping on the box of the van waiting to convey him to prison, 
and driving through Stamboul under the eyes of the police, has dur- 
ing that period committed scores of murders and other atrocities with 
the help of a dozen fellow-desperadoes. Their haunts are accessible, 
they are frequently seen in villages levying black-mail, and, accord- 
ing to a Galata paper, entered a Mussulman one the other day and 
compelled the inhabitants to bring them a certain girl whom they 
named. When she, a pretty young creature of seventeen, obeyed 
the summons, they obliged the mollah to marry her to their chief. 
Mehemet Pehlivan then accompanied his bride to her home, where 
he stayed all night amid the uproarious mirth of his band, and in the 
morning quietly retired to some mountain-den. Hundreds of troops 
are supposed to be on the track of these miscreants, yet they avoid 
capture, and not fifty miles from a capital garrisoned by thirty 
battalions assassinate and rob with impunity. The authorities 
appear impotent either to take or shoot them down. Enough! Of 
the fine promises wired to Europe during the past ten years how 
many have been kept? The army has, it is true, been reorganised, 
an arrangement made with the holders of the public debt, havalehs 
(orders on the provincial treasuries) abolished, and a few cheapjack 
roads constructed. But what avail these grains of wheat in the 
bushels of chaff, especially when against the slight good effected we 
must put the greater exhaustion and pauperism of the people, the 
further loss of credit, and the disgust of foreign capitalists, who have 
at length wearied of being refused permission to open up the resources 
of the country and drive railways into its remotest corners. The 
net result is that the Porte’s situation to-day is far worse than when 
Abdul Hamid succeeded his brother. Twenty years ago Fuad Pacha 
called Turkey a galvanised corpse. Truth gave point to the jest. 
Compare the countries rescued from the Sultan’s sway with those still 
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remaining in bondage. The former active and progressive, the 
latter eaten up with decay and sloth. Turkey has become a sink of 
corruption and effete barbarism. Might is right, the horseman rides 
over him who walks afoot, the weak have no redress against the 
strong, sycophancy and unscrupulousness are the stepping-stones to 
official advancement and fortune, cowards and rogues win honour, 
justice sells herself openly to the longest purse.. 

Such is the internal condition of the Ottoman empire at the pre- 
sent moment, when the course of events in Bulgaria threatens a 
fresh shock to its enfeebled system. The Sultan and his Govern- 
ment see the danger, but they are too irresolute to make any sustained 
effort to avert it. If Abdul Hamid has any clear idea in his head, it 
is the stale one of setting the Powers by the ears. With this 
object he is still trying to cajole first one and then the other. To- 
day the circle of flirtation has again brought him round to Russia’s 
side. M. de Nelidow, the present ambassador, is a disciple of his 
old chief, Count Ignatiew. When the latter was at Constantinople, 
during the reign of Abdul Aziz, he steadily worked on the lines of 
the Nukiar Skelessi policy, and so nearly succeeded that, according 
to the unshaken testimony of Midhat and Hussein Aoni Pachas, the 
Sultan was, at the close of his career, on the point of renewing that 
treaty. Probably the skill with which the crafty diplomatist glossed 
over the virtual protectorate involved in the scheme soothed the 
Osmanli pride; but be that as it may, both these ‘pachas further 
declared that the then Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim Pacha, had 
persuaded the Padischah to accept the armed assistance of the Czar 
against the party of revolution, and that had not the coup d’état of 
May, 1876, been precipitated, we should have seen Muscovite troops 
encamped on the banks of the Bosphorus and the insurrectional 
movement in the north-western provinces arrested by orders from 
St. Petersburg. It is, besides, beyond doubt that Count Ignatiew’s 
disgust at the failure of his projected Russo-Turkish alliance had a 
considerable share in provoking war, and also that many of his Con- 
stantinople friends, and other prominent Ottoman politicians, are 
still convinced that the Porte’s safest refuge is the embrace of the 
Muscovite. Their argument is not without force. Turkey, they 
say, is doomed. It is vain to struggle against kismet, and there- 
fore her great object should be to die comfortably and easily. If in 
friendship with the Czar they can be sure of this consolation. Pro- 
vided Russia is allowed to guide the Sick Man through the dark 
valley she will do nothing to hasten his end by violence. On the 
contrary, she will help him to linger, and, what is even more 
important, promote to the last that system of plundering to which 
the majority of Ottoman officials are now turning their best atten- 
tion. But should the Porte foolishly oppose Russia’s views and 
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strive to please England and Austria, war will be the result, with 
dissolution speedier and infinitely harsher following in its track. 

It was with a knowledge of the existence of this feeling in the 
Sultan’s capital that M. de Nelidow begged on his appointment to 
be permitted to revert to the Ignatiew policy. After some hesitation 
the Czar consented, and proceeded to heap decorations on Abdul 
Hamid and the courtiers of Yeldiz, while authorising his envoy to 
avoid pressing for a settlement of the increasing deficit in the war 
indemnity account. At first he was rebuffed. Abdul Hamid could 
not be coaxed away from Germany. The Russian Government grew 
angry and hauled M. de Nelidow sharply over the coals. He con- 
trived, however, to escape recall, and returned to Pera with orders to 
make a second attempt on the Sultan’s affections. Circumstances 
have favoured his project. The constant trouble with Bulgaria has 
temporarily at least sickened Abdul Hamid of that province, and he 
would probably not be particularly vexed if relieved of all further 
responsibility towards it. M.de Nelidow has promptly seized the 
opportunity to open negotiations for a secret Russo-Turkish treaty. 
He proposes in substance that the Porte should definitively break 
with England and give Russia carte blanche in Bulgaria, while the 
Czar on his part would guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. An offensive and defensive alliance would be the comple- 
ment to such an understanding. By its terms Russia would be 
granted the right of free passage through the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles, in exchange for which facility she would lend a hand in worry- 
ing the British out of Egypt and promote to the utmost of her power 
the extension of the Sultan’s dominion in Asia. Should England 
resist this arrangement she would be attacked at once, and any 
opposition from Austria would cost that State Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, which would be restored to the Porte. The hook is tempt- 
ingly baited. Abdul Hamid yearns to recover Egypt and strengthen 
his spiritual hold on Islam. As I have already mentioned, the 
dream of his life is to renew the ancient glories of the Caliphate. 
But though the attitude of the French Ambassador encourages him 
to hope that the Republic would support an anti-English coalition, 
his Majesty will go no further than coquetting with the idea. Always 
suspicious, he has in this instance been rendered doubly so by 
the hot haste of M. de Nelidow, and that, combined with his innate 
irresolution and the warnings of Kiamil Pacha, the Grand 
Vizier, will prevent him committing Turkey to an alliance with 
Russia. He may, however, endeavour to drag on the negotiations 
with the notion of making capital out of the fears of England and 
Austria. In a word, he is at his favourite game of trying to play 
off the leading states against each other, but he lacks nerve to go the 
right way to work. The probability is that he will end by doing 
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what Prince Bismarck bids him. For Germany is still the most 
influential power at Constantinople. Now and again the British, or 
French, or Russian envoy receives higher marks of the Imperial 
grace than M. de Radowitz, but his triumph is invariably of a 
fleeting character, while the authority of the German representative 
remains undisturbed. In trusting Berlin as far as his disposition 
will let him, Abdul Hamid has acted wisely. It is impossible to 
believe that the Chancellor has not, despite his loudly proclaimed 
indifference to the fate of Turkey, been labouring to prevent her fall. 
Ever since the attempt to rescue Sultan Murad from Tcheragan 
Palace, and Sir Henry Layard’s famous despatch sent Yeldiz Kiosk 
into hysterics and drove its terrified master for comfort to Berlin, 
Prince Bismarck has, though rejecting his oft-repeated prayer to be 
admitted into the Austro-German alliance, really helped the Sultan. 
He saved him by good advice from a serious quarrel with England 
during the Arabi-stage of the Egyptian imbroglio, and has lent 
Turkey officers who have undeniably done a great deal towards 
putting her in fighting trim. Indeed, it is simple justice to them to 
add that if their military plans were properly carried out and equally 
efficient reforms applied to the civil administration, the Porte would 
still prove a formidable foe to Russia. 

The anxiety displayed by the German Government to see Turkey 
stronger and keeping out of mischief is of importance to England. 
As evidence that Prince Bismarck desires to assist, Austria in the 
task of barring the Czar’s advance on Constantinople, it should re- 
lieve us of fear for that city. We may, consequently, stand aside. 
Austria cannot allow the Muscovite to reach old Byzantium unop- 
posed, and she would march to battle for it with a light heart, because 
Turkey is a valuable ally, and in the event of disaster Prince Bis- 
marck would cry hold to St. Petersburg. Such a combination could 
scarcely fail to arrest Russia without further aid. But even were it 
weaker, or an arrangement between Austria and Russia possible, 
the question might well be asked if England really has a vital in- 
terest in saving Constantinople from the grip of the Czar. Except 
as commanding the entrance to the Black Sea and carrying with its 
possession the freedom of the Mediterranean, the capital of the Otto- 
man empire is not nowadays of much worth from a military stand- 
point. But would Russia in the Mediterranean necessarily mean 
harm to England? I think not. On the contrary, the presence of 
another first-class maritime country in those waters might tend to 
preserve the actual balance of power in case of a Franco-Italian 
league. True, Russia’s commerce would increase, yet that circum- 
stance must make her more averse to war. In fact, the greater her 
stake in the Mediterranean the easier would it be to strike a blow at 
her. All we should have to do would be to stand ready to blockade 
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the Dardanelles on the outbreak of hostilities, and this object could 
be effected by taking our pick of the islands in the neighbourhood. 
Iam not arguing that the Czar’s acquisition of Constantinople would 
be a gain to England, but merely that that event could not materially 
damage her interests. It must not be forgotten that if Russia 
obtained the Bosphorus, Austria would move down to Salonica. Al- 
ready the latter place is of greater commercial importance than Stam- 
boul, and when once the railway is completed, soon to be the case, will 
in the opinion of many prove the richer prize of the two, and quite 
counterbalance whatever additional strength the Czar might gain 
from the conquest of the former. Besides, the probability is that 
Austria is perfectly able to protect Constantinople, especially as, 
unless she plays her cards badly, she should find eager allies not only 
in Turkey but also in the Danubian States. And supposing that 
Russia won the day, she would be in no condition after such a struggle 
to engage a fresh and mighty enemy, so that the St. James’s Cabinet 
could then insist on whatever guarantee it might require for the 
safety of its own possessions. Our business is to guard India, and it 
would certainly not be made harder by Russia having no further 
reason to seek a naval door on the Persian Gulf. 

To Turkey, however, the loss of her capital would be a far more 
serious matter. Some politicians tell us that the Sultan driven from 
Europe could retain his Asiatic dominions with the seat of govern- 
ment at Broussa. The idea seems to me founded on false premises. 
Everything tends to the conclusion that the end of the Ottoman 
empire will closely resemble that of the Byzantine. Piece after 
piece will be broken off from its extremities till only Constantinople 
remains. That city is the heart of the Turk’s sway; cut it out and 
he will perish. If then Russia seize Stamboul by force or the 
Powers can arrange for taking it out of the hands of the Padischah, 
his kingdom will immediately dissolve. Is it conceivable that 
Arabia, Syria, and Armenia, which have been for years planning 
revolt, would neglect such an opportunity of shaking off the alien’s 
yoke? At the present moment he can scarcely keep them in subjec- 
tion—Arabia, for example, lives in a state of chronic insurrection— 
and what chance would he have of doing so, when weakened by depri- 
vation of his European possessions and a disastrous conflict? And 
would Russia leave her old enemy in tranquillity? Hither as the 
champion of enslaved races or claimant to the whole of Asia Minor, 
she would advance, and unless opposed by England soon consign the 
crescent to the limbo of dead standards. Our true policy is, 1 am 
therefore convinced, to keep quiet and watch events. We have 
always a trump card in the Arab nationality which may be said to 
include Egypt. It is no secret that the non-Turkish Mussulmans are 
eager to overthrow the Sultan. They regard him as a usurper and 
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tyrant, and would rise like one man from Mecca to Cairo should 
England but promise to help them if they hoist the flag of rebellion. 
In other words, we might, in case a fresh safeguard were required 
for our road to India, come forward as a Moslem power and restore the 
Arab Caliphate. The danger would be that France, which has 
always pretended toa special right to Syria, would interfere. An 
offer of Tripoli to Italy should, however, effectually checkmate any 
move on the part of the French fleet and allow the redevelopment 
of the ancient Caliphate free play. 

Our attitude should be one of strict non-intervention in the military 
struggle for the Turk’s European dominions. We ought indeed to 
strive, by pacific means, to promote the prosperity and growth of the 
minor states, especially of Greece, which is threatened with the loss of 
her rightful share of the inheritance, but to leave to them and to Austria 
the mission of stopping Russia should she trespass on foreign interests. 
I take for granted that British bayonets will never again be employed 
to prop up the ruin, ora British fleet to repeat the blunder at St. Jean 
d’Acre. Nevertheless our policy must be a consistent one. While 
doing nothing to hasten or to retard, except through urging adminis- 
trative reforms on the Porte, the fall of the Turk, we should be pre- 
pared for emergencies by having our navy ready to strike at an hour’s 
notice. That the Sultan can be driven from Constantinople without 
a great war appears to me impossible, but I do not see the slightest 
cause for England’s participation in it. On the contrary, by remain- 
ing neutral she would eventually be in a position to enforce her views 
on the combatants. It has been said that the Padischah’s support is 
of vital consequence to our hold on India. This is a complete 
fallacy. The House of Othman retains the Caliphate by the sword, 
against the will of three-fourths of Islam. If Abdul Hamid had any 
real authority in our Mussulman dominions we should already be 
suffering from his intrigues. But he is powerless to do us harm, 
and he knows it. Were the Mohammedans given their choice 
he would be instantly deposed. To-morrow might bring them 
the opportunity. The history of Mehemet Ali shows how easily the 
Ottoman empire could be broken up from within. Abdul Hamid 
boasts that he can put half a million of troops into the field, but does 
he know the number which would lift sword in his defence if rebel- 
lion were to spread from Arabia to the heart of Syria? The Ottoman 
empire is doomed. No man can indeed predict when its death-knell 
will sound, yet this at least is certain, that every attempt to save it 
must in the end fail hopelessly. Let England then recognise the 
logic of accomplished facts, and instead of struggling against the 
inevitable cease from her vain efforts to breathe life into the corpse, 
and so order her policy that she may behold the extinction of a vile 
government without regret or fear for her own interests in the East. 


G. De Hennin. 
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MATERIALISM AND MORALITY. 


“Worps are grown so false that I am loth to prove reason with 
them,” says Viola in Twelfth Night. The saying constantly comes to 
my mind in dealing with the philosophical controversies of the 
present day. Rigorous definition, careful analysis, precise classifi- 
cation, are no longer in favour. It is an age of loose thinking, and 
of looser writing ; of “idle words, servants to shallow fools.” Never, 
perhaps, was there an age in which the trade of the sophist, whose 
business it is “to make the worse reason appear the better,” was 
carried on so successfully. Never was there an age in which a 
writer who feels that he is “‘a teacher, or nothing,’ had greater 
need of well-considered and accurate language. Hence it is that 
in the papers which I have from time to time contributed to this 
Review I have sought, before entering upon my argument, to state 
clearly the sense in which I employ my principal terms. Most 
necessary is it that I should do this in respect of such a word as 
Materialism. There are those who would restrict it to a doctrine 
which is now discredited for higher minds. What we know of 
living forces, of the real properties of bodies, has made an end of 
the old notion of matter reduced merely to solidity and extension. 
Our better acquaintance with the physiology of the sense organs 
has been fatal to the sensism which Professor Clifford contemptu- 
ously calls “the crass Materialism of the savage.” It lingers, 
indeed, in the lower intellectual regions. Nay, more, it is still 
widely held there. ‘Il y a des morts qu'il faut tuer encore.” And 
this is one of them. My present point, however, is that this coarse 
and vulgar theory is by no means the only form of Materialism. 
Nor is it the form under which Materialism is most potently 
working in the world just now. The more subtle doctrines which 
have arisen upon the ruins of the old materialistic hypothesis are, 
in all essentials, identical with it. Positivism, Determinism, and 
much that passes current as Agnosticism, are mere varieties of Mate- 
rialism ; sublimated expressions of it, perhaps, but true expressions, 
having in them the root of the matter. Now here I am conscious 
of a difficulty. Is it fair, one may be asked, to impose the name of 
Materialist upon those who, more or less energetically, repudiate it ? 
I think it is fair, and, more, that it is a duty, if the name truly 
describes them. Take, for example, the late Mr. Clifford. As we 
have just seen, he rejects emphatically “the crude Materialism of the 
savage,”’ but only to substitute a Materialism which is, indeed, more 
refined, but which is also, as it seems to me, more irrational. His 
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biographer, Mr. Frederick Pollock, claims that his view is, in truth, 
‘idealistic monism, a very subtle form of idealism,” and points out 
that his conception of the ultimate reality is “mind, not mind as we 
know it in the complex form of thought and feeling, but those simpler 
elements of which thought and feeling are built up.” Well, of 
course, Materialism affects to be monistic, for it seeks to explain the 
whole universe in terms of matter. But how is Mr. Clifford’s monism 
idealistic? The element of which “even the simplest feeling is 
a complex” he calls “ mind-stuff.” “Matter,” he tells us, “is the 
mental picture of which mind is the thing represented. Reason, 
intelligence, and volition are properties of a complex, which is made 
up of elements, themselves not rational, not intelligent, not con- 
scious.” Is it possible, Mr. Pollock himself being judge, to call this 
doctrine idealism? This “mind-stuff,’’ which, we are told, is the 
thing-in-itself, of which “a moving molecule of organic matter pos- 
sesses a small piece,” and which, “ when matter takes the complex 
form of a living human brain, takes the form of a human conscious- 
ness, having intelligence and volition ’—how is it possible to account 
for this “ mind-stuff” as anything but matter? Again, consider 
the teaching of Professor Huxley. With whatever rhetorical orna- 
ments he may gild it, whatis its practical outcome but Materialism ? 
I am well aware of his opinion that the question “whether there is 
really anything anthropomorphic, even in man’s nature,” will ever 
remain an open one. I do not lose sight of his recognition of “ the 
necessity of cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s emo- 
tions by worship, for the most part of the silent sort, at the altar of 
the Unknown and Unknowable.” But, on the other hand, I remem- 
ber his positive declaration that “consciousness is a function of 
nervous matter, when that nervous matter has attained a certain 
degree of organisation.”” I remember, too, his confident anticipation 
that “we shall sooner or later arrive at a mechanical equivalent of 
consciousness, just as we have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of 
heat.” And I do not forget that singularly powerful passage in 
his Lay Sermons—who that has once read it can forget it ?—in 
which he enforces what he deems “ the great truth,” that “ the pro- 
gress of science has in all ages meant, and now more than ever means, 
the extension of the province of what we call matter and causation, 
and the concomitant gradual banishment, from all regions of human 
thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity ;”’ that “as surely as 
every future grows out of the past and present, so will the physiology 
of the future gradually extend the realm of matter and law until 
it is coextensive with knowledge, with feeling, with action.” Once 
more. Let us turn to a teacher more widely influential, perhaps, than 
even Mr. Huxley. I mean Mr. Herbert Spencer. He, too, recog- 
nises “an unknown and unknowable power without beginning or 
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end in time.”’ He tells us expressly in his Psychology that conscious- 
ness cannot be a mode of movement, and that if we must choose 
between these two modes of being, as the generative and primitive 
mode, it would be the first, and not the last, which he would choose. 
These sayings certainly do not sound like Materialism, I think, how- 
ever, that if we closely examine his writings, we shall find the persist- 
ence of force his one formula. With that he will bring for you life 
out of the non-living ; morality out of the unethical ; the spiritual out 
of the physical. The persistence of force! I trust it will not seem to 
exhibit an unappreciativeness, which I am far from feeling, of the 
high gifts and unwearied self-devotion of this eminent man, if I say 
that he has always appeared to me to belong to a class of thinkers 
aptly described in one of Voltaire’s letters: “des gens qui se mettent, 
sans facon, dans la place de Dieu: qui veulent créer le monde avec 
la parole.” But this autotheism is really Materialism in disguise. If 
all beings, all modes and forms of existence, are but transformations 
of force, obeying only mechanical laws, the laws of movement—and 
that is what Mr. Spencer’s doctrine amounts to, if there is any mean- 
ing in words—what is the universe but a senseless mechanism? Mr. 
Spencer, indeed, protests against the application to matter of such 
epithets as “ gross” or “brute.” He delights to expatiate on its 
wonderful properties ; and in his latest work he speaks of “a universe 
everywhere alive; alive, if not in a restricted sense, at least in a 
general sense.” Still the fact remains that Mr. Spencer seeks to 
interpret all things in terms of matter and motion, and holds life to 
be a mere result of physical forces. There are only two conceivable 
hypotheses open to us. Either Nature is the outcome of Intellect, or 
Intellect is the outcome of Nature. Mr. Spencer’s teaching, considered 
as a whole, is an elaborate argument on behalf of the latter of these 
hypotheses. And what is this but Materialism? I know that 
Mr. Spencer would call himself a Realist. I think that Professor 
Huxley, in better moments “among the many workings of his 
mind,” would call himself an Idealist; and, as we have seen, the 
friend who has written so well about the late Professor Clifford calls 
him an Idealistic Monist. Mr. Pollock, indeed, goes on to observe, 
“Tt is hardly worth while to dispute about names, when more serious 
things remain for discussion.”’ These words seem to me in themselves 
a revelation, not, indeed, of light, but of darkness; they give us a 
glimpse of chaos and the void inane. Surely names are the signs of, 
nay the substitutes for, ideas ; formulas summing up for us, briefly, it 
may be a train of reasoning, a series of sensations, a multitude of 
images. Unless we use them as parrots do, which, to be sure, is the 
habit of many people, they stand to us in the place of things. Hence 
the immense importance, upon which I have already touched, of 
exact terminology. If our nomenclature is vague, we shall be con- 
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tinually mistaking one thing for another. ‘ Pantheism or Pottheism— 
what matter, so long as it is true?” Mr. Carlyle asked. But my 
present inquiry is not if the teaching, whether of the late Mr. Clifford, 
of Mr. Huxley, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, is true, but what that teach- 
ing really is. And my contention is that all these three gifted men, 
whom I select as types of a host of less famous writers widely 
influential on English thought, must in strictness be reckoned as 
Materialists. All three do, in effect, express the entire man by 
matter, his intellectual and moral being as well as his corporal frame. 
All three do, in effect, restrict our knowledge to the phenomenal 
universe, of which consciousness and will are, for them, fortuitous or 
necessary products. Now I am far from asserting that there is 
anything to prevent us from being spiritualists in psychology, while 
in cosmology we accept the dynamical explanation, and confess that 
everywhere in the universe are forces and centres of forces. But 
this is a very different view from that which regards intellect as a 
mode of motion, or as a manifestation of physical energy. ‘The 
faculties of the mind, feeling and will,” writes Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, “are directly dependent upon the physical organs. To talk 
to me of mind, feeling, will, in the absence of physical organs, is to 
use language which to me, at least, is pure nonsense.” Mr. Harrison’s 
creed, it would appear, may be summed up in the simple symbol, “I 
believe in the brain, the viscera, and the reproductive apparatus.” 
Deity without a stomach is inconceivable to him. This very eloquent 
and very positive writer has the courage of his opinions. But, as it 
appears to me, the doctrines of Professor Clifford, of Professor Huxley, 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in their ultimate resolution, are substantially 
at one with his. Whatever differences divide these illustrious men 
from one another, they all agree in putting aside, as unverifiable, 
everything which the senses cannot verify ; everything beyond the 
bounds of physical science; everything which cannot be brought 
into a laboratory and dealt with chemically. It will be found in the 
long run that there are two, and only two, great schools of thought, 
two schools which, in common with the philosophical writers of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, I shall denominate Spiritualism’ and Mate- 
rialism, until better terms are forthcoming. Spiritualism seeks the 
explanation of the universe from within, and with Kant holds it asa 
fundamental truth that the nature of our thinking being imposes 
our way of conceiving, of valuing, and even of apprehending sensible 
things. Materialism maintains that in those sensible things must be 
sought the explanation of our ideas and of our wills. Spiritualism 





(1) The misuse of the word Spiritualism to denote a certain sect of vulgar charlatans 
is unfortunate, but “‘abusus non tollit usum.”” The Roman Church could hardly be 
expected to abandon her description of herself as Catholic and Apostolic because these 
adjectives have been adopted by the followers of Mr. Irving. 
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postulates a First Cause possessing absolute freedom, and recognises 
true causality in man also, with his endowment of limited and 
conditioned liberty of the will. Materialism holds that we can know 
nothing before the proximate and determining causes of phenomena, 
and demands, in the words of Mr. Huxley, “the banishment from 
all regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity.” 
Spiritualism insists upon the unity of consciousness, upon conscious- 
ness of personal identity, upon the ichheit des Ego—the selfhood 
of the Me—as the original and ultimate facts of man’s existence. 
Materialism dissolves the Ego into a collection of sensations, makes 
of consciousness an accidental and superficial effect of mechanism, 
and exhibits man as a mere sequence of action and reaction. Spirit- 
ualism maintains the absolute nature of ethics: the immutable 
distinction between moral good and evil. Materialism refers every- 
thing to heredity, temperament, environment, convention. Spirit- 
ualism affirms the supersensuous, yes, let us venture upon the word, 
the supernatural], in man, and finds irrefragable evidence of it in 


‘*this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act, and on the world.” 


Materialism makes of the soul, with Professor Tyndall, “a poetical 
rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the yoke of ordinary 
mechanical laws,” explains will and conscience as merely a little 
force and heat organised, and, in Coleridge’s pungent phrase, “ peeps 
into death to look for life, as monkeys put their hands behind a 
looking-glass.”” Such are the two great schools of thought which 
are disputing the intellect of the world. 

Now, I take it, that one of the most striking signs of the times is 
the extent to which Materialism has triumphed throughout Europe. 
Fifty or sixty years ago it might well have seemed as though Kant 
had made an end in Germany of the doctrine which, derived by the 
philosophes of the last century from Locke, had been carried to its 
logical issue by Cabanis and Condillac. In England the school of 
Reid was, in some sort, doing a similar work. In France the influ- 
ence of Royer Collard, Maine de Biran, Jouffroy, and Cousin—all, 
whaiever their differences, firmly attached to the main principles of 
Spiritualism—was dominant. In Italy the works of Pasquale Galuppi 
had diffused some knowledge of the critical philosophy, and Rosmini’s 
New Essay on the Origin of Ideas had made its way into many semi- 
naries. Now, allis changed. In Germany aschool has arisen based 
on the empirical doctrines supposed to have been for ever discarded, 
but giving to them a new and more precise form. Of its many able 
exponents it must suffice here to mention only one, Herr Biichner, 
whose book on Matter and Force has had an immense success in his 
own country, and has been translated, I believe, into well-nigh all 
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European languages. M. Janet, no mean judge, reckons it as “ the 
tersest, frankest, and clearest system of Materialism which has 
appeared in Europe since the famous Systéme de la Nature.” It 
is true that in Germany the influence of these new Materialistic doc- 
trines would appear to be on the wane. They are not specially fitted 
to recommend themselves to the Teutonic mind, with its innate bias to 
idealism. And they have been vigorously combated by a number of 
extremely able writers, foremost among whom must be reckoned Lange 
and Von Hartmann, Ulrici and Lotze. Yet no one can carefully study 
contemporary German literature without perceiving how potential 
still is the school which relies wholly upon the positive sciences, and 
puts aside entirely psychology and metaphysics. Its prevalence in 
England may be sufficiently indicated by merely mentioning the 
names of the three accomplished scientists at whose teaching we have 
already glanced, the late Professor Clifford, Professor Huxley, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, not to speak of Professor Tyndall. But if 
we would see this way of thinking have free course, if we would 
fully realise the inglorious liberty of the sons of matter, it is upon 
France that we must gaze. In that country, at the present moment, 
the most widely influential school is unquestionably the medico- 
atheistic: the school which inculcates sensism of the grossest kind, 
which reeks of the brothel, the latrine, and the torture trough. “A 
most superficial and most degraded Positivism,” M. Beaussire tells 
us in his recent able work,’ “seems to have taken possession of well- 
nigh all souls.” A remnant, indeed, is left in the higher regions 
of French thought which has not bowed the knee to the Baal of 
Dead Mechanism, nor joined itself to the Dung God. In M. Caro 
and M. Janet, to mention no others, may be found worthy successors 
of Cousin and Maine de Biran. But unquestionably the two greatest 
intellectual forces in France at the present time are M. Renan and 
M. Taine, neither of whom can be claimed by Spiritualism. I do 
not lose sight of the many magnificent passages in which M. Renan 
pays homage to the supersensuous, the ideal, the divine. Yet there is 
ever before him the haunting suspicion that, after all, Gavroche 
may be right—that “ jouir et mépriser ” may be the last word of the 
true philosopher. There are those who find the secret of his transi- 
tions of thought in the famous mot of M. Sardou’s comedy, “J’ai 
assez pratiqué le monde pour savoir qu’on n’a jamais que la conviction 
de ses intéréts.”” There are those again who tell us that in his pro- 
found and serene intellect every passing phase of contemporary 
thought is reflected like the clouds in the bosom of the calm ocean. I 
am not ambitious to decide which explanation is the true one. It 
















































(1) Les Principes de la Morale. Paris,1885. The extremely striking Introduction— 
whence my citation is taken—attracted much notice when it appeared originally in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of August 1, 1884. 
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is enough for me to point to his own account of himself, which is that 
he does not know whether or no he isa Materialist. “Je ne sais bien 
si je suis spiritualiste ou matérialiste. Le but du monde, c’est l’ideé : 
mais je ne connais pas un cas ov l’idée se soit produite sans matiére : 
je ne connais pas d’esprit pur, ni d’ceuvre d’esprit pur.” M. Taine 
has of late years been most prominently before the world as the 
first living historian of his country, perhaps of any country. But 
we must not forget that his high place among contemporary thinkers 
, was first won as a philosopher. A closely knit system his is, indeed. 
But what a system! A system of mechanism and fatality, dealing 
with the universe as an immense and eternal series of visible move- 
ments, more or less complex, all reducible to invisible movements, 
obeying the laws of physics. Reason, Intelligence, Will, Personality 
are for him mere metaphors. He reduces them all to mechanism 
and movement. The intellect he regards as a thinking machine, just 
as the stomach is a digesting machine. He will speak of the soul, if 
you please ; but, like Mr. Tyndall, he warns you that you must take it 
merely as a poetical expression, a rhetorical figure. With reason 
did Michelet, after reading his admirably written book on Intelligence, 
exclaim in dismay, “Il me prend mon moi.” France, after all, is 
still the country in which the movements of the European mind may 
be most fruitfully studied. If Germany is the mine of ideas, it is 
France which mints them and makes them current coin. Intel- 
lectually considered, Italy and Spain are merely outlying provinces of 
France, and her influence upon English and Teutonic thinkers, if 
less magisterial, is hardly less effective. 

I consider, then, that if we survey the higher thought of Europe, 
as a whole, we must find it largely given over to Materialism. And 
if we turn to the more popular literature, in which is the truest 
expression of society, the same tale is unfolded. What a portent is 
that large and ever-growing school of “ naturalistic ” fiction of which 
M. Zola is the honoured and prosperous chief, and which is so eagerly 
read, and so largely imitated, throughout the civilised world! ‘“ Toute 
métaphysique m’épouvante ” that master tells us. His works, he 
claims, are conceived in the true “scientific” spirit. Matter is for 
him the only reality, and in its honour he raises peans “like the 
shrieks of a hyena at discovering that the universe is all actually 
carrion.” But it is not merely in the literature of the erotic passion, 
and of the genetic impulse, that the mark of the beast is plainly 
visible. How many a grave writer of our day has acquired a repu- 
tation for originality simply upon the strength of a fantastic physical 
terminology! Instead of intellect, he speaks of nervous centres ; 
instead of life, of the play of cellular activities; instead of mental 
energy, of cerebral erethism. And his readers, piquing themselves on 
their distrust of everything outside the sphere of what they call facts, 
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will “ wonder with a foolish face of praise.” In truth every branch 
of intellectual activity bears witness to the advance of Materialism 
in the popular mind; to the dying out of the old spiritual and ideal 
types. Thus, in politics, we see the domination of the brute force of 
numbers, of majorities told by head, becoming almost everywhere an 
accomplished fact. The instincts and passions of the masses, who are 
little more than matter in motion, are accepted as the supreme law, 
in the place of justice and virtue, of reason and religion. Art, too, 
has bowed her sacred head to the Materialistic yoke. It has been 
well remarked that in the pictures of the old masters you have not 
merely a natural scene, but the soul of the painter who looked upon 
it. That attribute of soul is precisely what has been steadily dying 
out from modern art, as the physical sciences have more and more 
imposed their sway upon our ways of thinking and our habits of life. 
The true function of the artist, as of the metaphysician, is to seek the 
reason and essence of things. But while to the philosopher this reason 
and essence are revealed in a principle, in a general conception, to the 
artist they are revealed in a concrete form, as individual beauty. Both 
are seekers after truth ; but the beautiful is the splendour of the true, 
and the sense of beauty is the light of the intellect. Materialism 
quenches that light. All that the artist now usually aims at, is to copy 
exactly, to reproduce phenomena. And here, indeed, he attains some 
measure of success, especially if the phenomena be of the lupanarian 
order. Well has Mr. Ruskin pronounced the art of our own time to be 
“a poor toy, petty or vile.” Perhaps its portraits are its most valuable 
achievement. But their value is rather historical than artistic; they 
tell their own tale about the men and women of the age. What that 
tale is, a distinguished French painter not long ago pointed out. 
They are the abstract and brief chronicle, he observed, in which is 
written the spiritual history of our century. During the first half of 
it, the neck is thrown back, the head is upturned towards heaven, as 
if in quest of some ideal vision. As we draw towards our own days 
the neck contracts, the head sinks nearer the shoulders, as though by 
the instinctive movement of a bull gathering himself up for the 
combat. It is because the battle of life has become more intense, 
because the mind is concentrated upon the material interests of the 
world. The habit of thought—curious verification of a law of 
Darwin’s—has transformed the physical habit. A most delicate and 
sensitive intellect—to whom British Philistinism, with its “ certitude 
de mauvais got,” has largely paid the homage of its contumely and 
scorn—notes the same fact in his own way. The substitution of the 
laws of dead matter for the laws of the moral nature, the subjection 
of the soul to things, “écraser l’homme spirituel, dépersonaliser 
Vhomme”’ is, as Amiel discerned, the dominant tendency of the 
times. It appears to me that if you survey the civilised world you 
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find everywhere the same tokens. Everywhere I note the practical 
triumph of that earth-to-earth philosophy which will see nothing 
beyond experience, which shuts off the approach of science to all 
that cannot be weighed and measured. Everywhere literature and 
art are losing themselves in the most vulgar sensuousness. Look 
throughout Europe, and what, in every country, are the great majority 
of the educated classes, who give the tone to the rest? Sceptics in 
religion, doubters in ethics, given over to industrialism, and to the exact 
sciences which minister to it, respecting nothing but accomplished 
fact and palpable force, with nerves more sensitive than their hearts, 
seeking to season the platitude of existence by a more or less volup- 
tuous estheticism, a more or less prurient hedonism. Such are the 
men of this new age. The intellectual atmosphere is charged with Ma- 
terialism: and breathe that atmosphere we must, whether we will or no. 

Now the question which I would invite my readers to ponder is, 
What, in such an age, is the prospect before us as regards those 
ethical conceptions upon which society has as yet existed? Can 
they live in this blighted air ? And, without them, what will become 
of the moral life of mankind? Do not let us mistake the fact. We 
are living in a crisis of the world’s history, a great crisis, for it is a 
moral crisis. Fifty years ago Jouffroy wrote his celebrated article, 
“Comment finissent les dogmes.’’ He had in view religiousdogmas only, 
and especially the distinctive tenets of Christianity. He might now, 
were he alive, discuss the question in a much wider sense. Philosophy, 
as well as religion, has its traditional bases. Certain it is, as mere 
matter of history, apart from all controversy, that the ethical ideas 
which have hitherto ruled the conduct of mankind, have rested upon 
certain metaphysical credenda. As certain is it that the postulates of 
the old philosophy—a First Cause, by which the universe was brought 
into existence, and that for a good end, the personality of man, his 
limited and conditioned liberty and moral responsibility, the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the Ego, the absolute nature of ethics 
—certain it is that these things are now very commonly put aside 
as antiquated delusions. Kant is no less discredited than St. Paul in 
the eyes of the prophets of Materialism. The Practical Reason 
fares as badly as the Christian Revelation at the hands of the 
sages of Positivism. Nay, every newspaper hack of Continental 
Liberalism is ready with his gibe at M. de l’Absolu and Malle. 
Ame. In the novel, in the play, in the babble of the drawing- 
room or the dinner-table, the most august and venerable of ethical 
doctrines are called in question and denied. Even the supreme autho- 
rity of conscience is impugned. To its “Thou must” the answer 
is prompt: “On what compulsion must I? tell me that!” Its 
“dogmatism ”’ is contemptuously rejected, for physical science—the 
only science—is supposed to have given an explanation of it, fatal 
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alike to its authoritativeness and to its coerciveness. No longer may 
we account of it with St. Paul, as the divine law written in the heart; 
no longer with Kant, as the law laid by a man’s higher self upon 
himself. Has not Mr. Herbert Spencer resolved its obligation into a 
long-sighted selfishness ? its sanction intoa brain track? Certain it is 
that every civilisation which the world has as yet known, has been 
reared upon an ethical, not a physical foundation. A common belief 
in dogmas of morality—I use the word dogmas advisedly—has hitherto 
been the very condition of social cohesion. To speak of Europe only, 
its public order has ever been based upon the conviction, deep down 
in the hearts of all, at the very root of their moral and spiritual 
being, that man was encompassed by duties—duties which, however 
grudgingly performed or brutally violated, in countless instances, 
were everywhere undoubtingly recognised as the divinely imposed 
laws of life; no more to be chosen by men or women, Savonarola 
reminds the fugitive Romola, than birthplace, or father, or mother 
could be chosen, though men might choose to forsake them. So 
long as a moral code exists, and is generally acknowledged and 
revered, the fact of individual deflections from it, whether they be 
more or less numerous, is of comparatively small importance. It is 
the invalidation of the moral code, the prevalence of ethical agnos- 
ticism, the scepticism as to all first principles, which I account so 
portentous a sign of our own times. It seems to me to be the token 
of a decadent and moribund civilisation. é 

Let us look at the matter as practical men. Assuredly what 
we may expect from Materialism is not construction but destruc- 
tion in all the most important departments of human life. Consider 
only two. The bond of civil society is obedience to law, fenced round 
with penalties; but legislation rests upon the doctrine of human respon- 
sibility. “ Will,” Kant tells us, “is a kind of causality belonging to 
living beings in so far as they are rational ; and freedom is such a pro- 
perty of causality as enables them to be efficient agents, independently 
of outside causes determining them ; while, on the other hand, necessity 
is that property of all irrational beings, which consists in their being 
determined to activity by the influence of outside causes.” This 
conception of human freedom underlies the notion of crime. Yes; 
the sense of crime is bound up with the belief in man’s power of 
choice, and in his obligation to choose rightly. Where there is no 
faculty to judge of acts, as right or wrong, and to elect between 
them, as in a young child or a lunatic, there is no criminal responsi- 
bility, for there are no persons. Personality manifests itself under 
the condition of free will, influenced but not coerced by motives, a 
will which has the power of choice between two alternative courses. 
Without that power assuredly there is no moral accountability. 
Ought is a meaningless word without Can. Now every school and 
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variety of Materialism does, in effect, deny free will, be the denial 
more or less direct, more or less veiled.’ Either we are presented 
with the @ posteriori argument, so elaborately worked out by Buckle, 
which aims at establishing, by the aid of statistics, that what we call 
morality is subject to fixed laws, like the course of the stars or the 
return of the seasons; that what we call virtue and vice are the 
results of physical causes, as regular as those which rule the germina- 
tion of plants or the procreation of animals. Or the d priori road is 
followed, and we are told that though we can determine our actions 
according to our wishes, we cannot determine our wishes. The will— 
what we call will—is exhibited to us as always governed by thestrongest 
motives, the force of which is not due to us, for we suffer them, we 
do not originate them. Do we reply, “ True indeed; but though we 
do not create motives we have in our own hands the culture of the 
will; we are the architects of our own characters, because character 
is formed by acts, is in fact a chain of acts, and it rests with us to 
forge the first link of that chain” ? The rejoinder is, “‘ You beg the 
question. That first act was determined by motives; it was pro- 
duced by the influence of the strongest of the external causes. Your 
so-called free will is an illusion; it is really the sum of the many 
influences, of various kinds, which have been brought to bear upon 
aman, not merely individually, but during the countless generations 
of his existence in his ancestors. These have given to his soul— 
what we poetically call soul—its characteristic ply. ‘Such as we 
are made of such we be.’ What we call virtue and vice are, in M. 
Taine’s striking phrase, ‘merely products, like sugar and vitriol.’ 
They are mainly the outcome of heredity. Francis of Assisi was 
necessarily a saint. Eccelino was necessarily a monster. Alexander 
Borgia could not by any means have become a Savonarola, nor Savo- 
narola an Alexander Borgia. ‘A poor devil can’t command courage 
any more than he can make himself six feet high,’ says Colonel New- 
come, in extenuation of the cowardice of his nephew Barnes. No: 
nor can he command purity, or veracity, or pitifulness. ‘Todoubt the 
necessary nature of an action when a motive is presented to a given 
character,’ writes the German philosopher, ‘is just as absurd as to 
doubt that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles.’”’ The conclusion to which Materialism in all its schools is 
inevitably led, is that will is not what Kant has defined it, but only 
a word to hide our ignorance of causation, a modality of instinctive 
acts, accompanied by a certain degree of sensation. But with what 
is called metaphysical liberty, with freedom of volition, merit and 
demerit disappear too. Human causality, human spontaneity, human 


(1) Thus, Mr. Clifford, in words, admits man’s free agency ; but, in fact, he reduces it 
to the mere shadow of a great name. It is with him nothing but the consciousness of 
being attracted, not propelled. 
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responsibility, all die before the “ uncreating word” of Materialism. 
Its doctrine of absolute irresponsibility makes an end of ethics ; its 
criminal legislation can be nothing but /eges sine moribus vane. For 
the sting of punishment is not the actual fact—* stone walls do not a 
prison make ”’—but the moral disapprobation of which the fact is 
evidence. But how visit with moral disapprobation those who were 
incapable of doing anything but what they did? Poor victims of 
temperament, of heredity, of environment, they are to be pitied, not 
blamed; while, indeed, we seclude them for the protection of our 
persons and pockets; for we are the numerical majority, we can 
appeal to the ultima ratio of force, if to nothing higher. It is no 
fancy picture which I am now drawing. Fifty years ago Balzac 
wrote, “Crime has been made poetical; tears are drivelled over 
assassins.” True as his words were then, they are even truer now. 
The idea of law as the embodied conscience of a nation of persons, 
the belief in justice, in the old sense, as something quite transcending 
mere expediency—fiat justitia pereat mundus—the conception of the 
civil magistrate asa minister of the retribution ordained by that 
justice as “the other half of crime,” these things have well nigh 
died out from the popular mind, as, in place of the old spiritual prin- 
ciples of ethics, Materialism refers us to natural history. 

If law, with penal sanctions, be the bond of civil society, the family 
is certainly its foundation. But the family depends upon marriage. 
Now marriage, as it exists in Europe, is mainly the creation of 
Spiritualism embodied in Christianity. Wordsworth gave utter- 
ance to no mere poetical fancy, but to the exact truth, when he 
wrote of “pure religion breathing household laws.” What will 
become of marriage, and of that virtue of chastity of which it is the 
guardian, if we are to be governed by purely physical canons? Ina 
recent work I have pointed out what, as a matter of fact, was the 
effect upon matrimony of the Materialism dominant in France during 
the second half of the last century.'_ I may here note how the legis- 
lators of the first French Republic dealt with it. The National Con- 
vention reduced it to a civil contract terminable, under circumstances, 
by the decree of a secular tribunal. As a fitting pendant to this 
enactment, the law of the 12th of Brumaire, year II. of the Republic, 
placed natural children upon a footing of almost complete equality 
with children born in wedlock. Cambacérés, who acted as the 
rapporteur of the measure, would, indeed, have put them upon a 
completely equal footing. ‘The existing differences,” he urged, 
“are the result of pride and superstition, they are ignominious and 
contrary to justice.” The Materialists who now sit in the seat of 
those sages are bent upon continuing and completing their work. 
The recent law on divorce is but a beginning, quite insufficient to 





(1) Chapters in European History, vol. ii. pp. 153—59, Second Edition. 
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satisfy the aspirations of the bolder spirits who pant for the entire 
abolition of marriage upon the ground that it is “ the tomb of love, and 
the chief cause of stupidity (abétissement) and ugliness (enlaidissement) 
in the human race.” I suppose it must be conceded that stupidity 
and ugliness are the rule, rather than the exception, in the human 
race. But I have never been able to follow the reasoning which 
professes to find the source of these evils in matrimony, and their 
remedy in sexual promiscuity. Certain it is, however, that every 
school of Materialism tends to the substitution of ephemeral connec- 
tions, of what Mr. John Morley calls, after Rousseau, “ marriage 
according to the truth of nature,” '—it is usually known as concu- 
binage—for permanent and indissoluble wedlock, a “ servitude” for 
which no sanction is found in physical science. ‘The moral and 
legal rule of marriage will be changed,” M. Renan lately prophesied to 
the well-pleased students gathered around him at the Grand-Véfour, 
“the old Roman and Christian law will one day seem too exclusive, 
too narrow.” Andevidently M. Renan thinks that day of redemption 
drawing nigh. Certain it is that every school of Materialism, by banish- 
ing the spiritual element from love, reduces it to a mere physical func- 
tion, and makes of chastity a monkish superstition. “La Morale,” 
a keen-witted Frenchman observed to me the other day, “est con- 
siderée par la Révolution comme une Cléricale.”” And the abounding 
obscenity of literature and art in France is viewed with satisfaction 
by her present rulers, as the most effective weapon wherewith to 
combat this dreaded foe of the Third Republic. We in England 
have not as yet got so far as advanced thinkers across the Channel. 
But unquestionably we are on the road. The establishment of the 
Divorce Court has been a heavy blow at the old spiritual conceptions 
of wedlock hitherto unquestioningly received among us. And who 
can estimate the demoralising effect of the flood of filth vomited 
throughout the country from: that “ common sewer of the realm” ? 
The warnings of the saintly Keble “against profane dealing with holy 
matrimony ” have received only too ample justification. On every 
side we may discern the tokens how the old reverence for woman, and 
for that virtue of chastity which is the very citadel of her moral 
being, is being sapped among us, as Materialism advances. The 
“ Christian idea of purity,” the Dean of St. Paul’s some time ago told 
the University of Oxford, “has still a hold upon our society, im- 
perfectly enough.” Can we ask a more anxious question than whether 
this hold will continue? No one can help seeing, I think, many 
ugly symptoms. The language of revolt is hardly muttered. 
The ideas of purity, which we have inherited and thought sacred, are 
boldly made the note and reproach of the Christians. “Uglysymptoms,”’ 
indeed, abound on every side. How largely has our popular litera- 


(1) See his account of Rousseau’s mock marriage in vol. i. chap. iv. of his work on 
that philosopher. 
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ture lost itself in a so-called “realism,” devoid of that ethical senti- 
ment, without which, Goethe has well observed, “the actual is the 
vulgar, the low, the gross.” The art of the novelist in particular, 
how very generally is it degraded to the delineation of what the 
author of Sapho—no mean authority on such a subject—calls “ces 
amours de chair ;”’ “ those merely animal loves,” wherein, he tells us, 
“there is no esteem, no respect, for the object of the passion, and 
brutality ever wells up, whether in anger or in caresses.” Consider 
how the art of painting has been debased into a vehicle of mere 
sensuousness, a provocative of pruriency, a “ procuress to the lords 
of hell.” It is a true saying of Pope that a man shows not only his 
taste, but his virtue, by the pictures which hang upon his walls. 
What a tale as to the virtue of this age do its pictorial exhibitions 
unfold! Or, again, think—but briefly—of the apotheosis of prostitu- 
tion which is one distinctive note of our epoch. And here let me 
guard myself against misconception. I know well that the poor in 
virtue, as the poor in worldly wealth, we shall have always with us. 
I know that in our present highly complex and artificial civilisation, 
the rude proceedings, whereby the men of simpler ages sought to 
enforce chastity, would be out of date. I think it probable that in 
any age they did more harm than good. True, emphatically, in 
the existing condition of society, is St. Augustine’s warning “ Aufer 
meretrices de rebus humanis, turbaveris omnia libidinibus.”’ And, this 
being so, I believe the true function of the State is to control and 
regulate what it must regard as a necessary evil, and to minimise, 
as far as may be, the resultant mischiefs, moral and physical. These 
miserable women are the guardians of our domestic purity. The 
“macte virtute esto” of Cato was prompted by a true knowledge of 
human nature. But, at all events, the infamy of the courtesan’s 
trade has hitherto been generally recognised. It has been reserved 
for the Materialism of the nineteenth century to make of this unclean 
creature an object of admiration, of envy, nay, of respect; the 
heroine of drama, the type of comedy, the theme of romance, the 
arbitress of fashion, the model curiously and attentively studied 
by great ladies with daughters to marry, by débutantes with hus- 
bands to find. ‘‘ Hoc fonte derivata clades.” One need not go very 
much into general society to know how widely spread the corruption 
is. The language of the /upanar is heard from virginal lips. Things 
which it is a shame even to speak of, are calmly discussed by beauty 
just out of the nursery. A taint of lubricity hangs over “ society.” 
It isas though body and soul were steeped in Materialism. “Si 
un homme épouse une jeune femme, élevée 4 la moderne, il risque 
fort d’épouser une petite courtisane,” debauched in mind, if physi- 
cally intact. It is an observation of Bernard de Vaudricourt in La 
Morte, and is true of other countries than France. If any one wishes 
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to see what the woman of the future, brought up without religious or 
metaphysical dogmas, in the school of physical facts, accepted as the 
only facts, is fated to become, let him survey Sabine Tallevaut, as she 
is depicted for us in the pages of that admirably written book. No- 
where has M. Feuillet displayed more signally the sagacity and 
acuteness of his observation of social phenomena, or his singular 
psychological skill. I know not whether to admire more his refine- 
ment or his audacity, his mastery of the emotions or hig descriptive 
power. Certain it is that the morality of the world, in the long run, 
is determined by women. Certain it is that the philosopher was 
well warranted when he wrote “ce qu’on appelle homme moral, est 
formé sur les genoux de sa mére.”’ Certain it is that for woman the 
idea of duty is, as a matter of fact, inseparably bound up with the 
spiritual conceptions derived by her from religion. And as certain 
is it that if she once lose those conceptions, nothing but lack of per- 
sonal attractions, or absence of opportunity, saves her from utter 
ethical degradation. Let us never forget that the difference between 
man and woman is not merely of physical conformation. It is psychical. 
“Woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse.” She is governed far 
more by instinct, by impulse, by affections, than by logic, by purpose, 
by principles. For her, Materialism means more utter ruin than for 
man, for it extinguishes the ideal which is her one light of life. As 
it destroys the sense of duty in man, so is it fatal to pure love in 
woman. Bring up woman in the Positivist school, and you make 
of her a monster: the very type of ruthless cynicism, of all- 
engrossing selfishness, of unbridled passion. 

There are eminent persons, I am well aware, to whom these con 
clusions will be extremely distasteful. Writers, whose names alone 
suffice to establish a claim upon our respectful attention, discourse 
to us of “ independent morality.”” Professor Huxley, as I remember, 
somewhere protests with characteristic vehemence, “I will not for a 
moment admit that morality is not strong enough to hold its own.” 
After all, however, the vital question is not what this accomplished 
physicist will admit, but what, from the nature of the case, is likely to 
happen. No doubt Professor Huxley, emancipated from belief in angel 
or spirit, still guides himself by the same ethical rules as before. I do 
not myself know anything of the early history of this illustrious man. 
But I suppose that, like the rest of us, he was brought up upon the 
Catechism. At all events, I am quite sure that he is the product of 
many generations of Christian progenitors. What M. Renan happily 
calls the moral sap of the old belief —“ la séve morale de la vieille croy- 
ance ”’—still courses through his spiritual being. His Materialism 
takes credit for virtues springing from quite another source: 
“‘ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.” He knows, far better 
than I do, the influence of heredity and of environment upon character. 
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He is well aware how deeply rooted in the past are those ethical prin- 
ciples whereby human life is still largely governed, even among 
Materialists. The question is, can you uproot those principles, and 
expect them to flourish upon a quite different soil ? Morality, in Pro- 
fessor Huxley, I can well believe, is strong enough to hold its own. 
But will it be strong enough in Professor Huxley’s great-grand- 
children? “It takes several generations for Christian morality to get 
into. the blood,” the missionaries in Samoa told Baron von Hiibner. 
It will doubtless take several generations for Christian morality 
to get out of the blood. And then? Kant, a teacher whom 
Professor Huxley very highly esteems held the existence of 
God and a future life to be necessary postulates of morality. 
Certainly, as a matter of fact, they are postulates upon which 
morality has hitherto rested. They have supplied the strongest in- 
centives to duty, and to that self-sacrifice which the performance of 
duty usually involves. What is to take the place, in the generations 
to come, of those old spiritual dogmas? I do not know of any 
Materialists who so much as profess to care for duty for its own 
sake. They are all agreed that personal interest, or selfishness, 
of course enlightened selfishness, is for the future to be the founda- 
tion of ethics. It is from sympathy, they tell us, that the highest 
virtues must now spring. “Sympathy,” they confidently main- 
tain, “will impel us to seek the agreeable consciousness that results 
from the healthy exercise of the energies of our nature, and to 
promote it in others by the exercise of virtue and benevolence.” 
“A deep and intelligent sympathy with the race” is to supply 
the place of the old sanctions. I pity the race. There is no con- 
ceivable motive why we should trouble ourselves about the wel- 
fare of others if they are mere automatic organisms. The “ agree- 
able consciousness that results from the healthy exercise of the 
energies of our nature” is grotesquely inadequate to support the old 
rule of right action: “ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra.”’ Physical 
science is utterly unable to supply any reason why we should “ pre- 
fer a noble life before along.” If ever M. Renan, who is of the house 
and lineage of Balaam, the son of Beor, said a true word, it is this: 
“ L’intérét personnel n’inspire que la lacheté.”’ It is an insult to my 
understanding to tell me that selfishness, however sublimated, will 
yield the same fruits as self-sacrifice, that from natural history, from 
physiology, from chemistry, you can derive the elements of moral force. 
Justice, duty, love, are the idlest of words, if no echo come back to 
them from beyond the grave. ‘“ Virtue will never cease to be admirable 
so long as man is man,” a Teutonic Materialist urges. I entirely agree. 
But if you empty the human mammal of the ideas of God, Right, Re- 
sponsibility, Immortality, he ceasesto be man. “’A had him from me 
Christian, and look, if the fat villain have not transformed him ape.” 
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And then, assuredly, virtue will cease to be admirable to him. Not 
indeed that I am now pleading for Christianity. Still less am I 
pleading for any special form of it. There is little in Christian 
morality that is exclusively Christian. And I am not prepared to 
assert that many of the most precious of the ethical elements of our 
civilisation might not survive a general decay of specifically Christian 
dogmas. My present contention is more general. It is this: that 
morality can have root only in the spiritual nature of man. If from 
that happy soil, watered by the river of life, and refreshed by the 
dews of heaven, you transplant it to the rocks and sands of 
Materialism, wither and die it must. ‘ Independent morality.” Yes. 
I quite allow that, in a sense, morality is independent. It is in- 
dependent of all systems, religious and metaphysical ; of all facts, 
psychological or historical. It is, as Kant has so well shown—that 
is tome the great achievement of his philosophy—it is a formal law, 
transcending all persons and all conditions, and sovereign over all : 
a law of ideal relation, universally obligatory upon all wills. It is 
as absolute as are the laws of mathematics, and concerning it even 
God is not free ; for it has its source in His nature, and “ He cannot 
deny Himself”’ In this sense it is independent. But it is not in- 
dependent of personality. How can we predicate ethicalness or un- 
ethicalness of a thing? I maintain, then, that whether morality be 
regarded subjectively or objectively, Materialism is fatal to it. Only 
a person is capable of a moral act. And Materialism destroys 
personality. No action can be obligatory, in the strict sense, unless 
it is binding upon us, without regard to its consequences, and with- 
out reference to any personal end. But according to the universal 
teaching of all schools of Materialism, the true criterion of the value 
of an action is its pleasurable tendency. Show that it is not con- 
ducive to human gratification, and it ceases to be virtuous. Let 
Materialism efface from the world the old spiritual dogmas on which 
ethics have hitherto rested, and the sombre picture of the great 
poet of the last century will assuredly be realised : 





‘* Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires 
And, unawares, Morality expires : 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine.” 


It may be said that consequences are the scarecrows of fools ; that 
things are what they are, and that it is our wisdom to see them as 
they are; that their consequences will be what they will be, and can 
in no way alter the facts of which they are the outcome. This is true 
enough, but it is not the whole truth. Consequences assuredly do 
deserve our attention. ‘ Exitus acta probat” is a faithful saying, 
and with it accords that utterance of a diviner wisdom, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” <A reductio ad absurdum isa good logical 
VOL. XL. N.S. $s 
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process. Why? Because man consists in reason. And so the fact, 
if fact it be, as I believe, that the doctrines of Materialism issue in 
unreason, in that “ universal darkness” of which Pope prophesied, 
raises a strong presumption against them. If they are true, the last 
word of philosophy is spoken in the verse of Baudelaire, “ Resigne- 
toi, mon Ame, dors ton sommeil de brute.’’ But to tell me that this 
is the conclusion of the whole matter, is in flat contradiction to my 
deepest and most assured certitudes. Certain to me is the reasonable- 
ness of the universe. It is cosmos, not chaos. Be its final cause 
immeasurably distant from our knowledge, yet every part of the 
process through which it moves is found, when examined, to be in- 
telligible. ‘‘ Nothing is that errs from law.” There are mysteries, 
indeed, and locked doors, everywhere. As Hegel saw, every convex is 
concave, and every concave convex. But this is not contradiction nor 
unreason. Certain also to me is the supremacy of duty. Whatever is 
doubtful, of this I am ineffably sure, that right I must do, whatever 
the result; that on the side of right I must be, whether it triumph 
or not. And as certain to me is the sacredness of love. I do not 
speak of those amours de chair at which we have glanced with the 
French novelist, but of that passion for the ideal, which is the 
light of life : 
‘* Luce intellettual, piena d’ amore, 
Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolore.” 


But that which in my heart is love, in my conscience justice, 
in my intellect reason, is one and the same thing; it is the 
primary truth of which my whole moral being is full; and any 
doctrine which contradicts it is condemned already, even if it were, 
apparently, as well established, as Materialism is, manifestly, ill estab- 
lished. For, in truth, all schools of Materialists are confronted with 
the initial difficulties of the unity of consciousness, of the indi- 
viduality and permanency of the Ego. These facts, however com- 
plex and obscure—and I fully recognise their complexity and 
obscurity—are the stumbling-block of every school of Materialists, 
just as they are the adamantine foundation of all spiritual philo- 
sophy. And the writer who tries to explain them away, who asks me 
to believe, upon his ipse divit, that consciousness is a mere fortuitous 
result of mechanism, that thought is a mere cerebral secretion, that 
the Ego is a mere sensation, is a dogmatist who makes far greater 
demands upon my faith than any Catholic theologian or Jewish rabbi. 
I know not any article of any creed, which so largely taxes my 
credulity, as does the proposition that there can be consciousness 
without personality, memory without identity, duty without liberty. 

No sort of compromise, no kind of modus vivendi, appears to me to 
be possible between these two schools of Spiritualism and Materialism, 
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I admit indeed that we may learn much from many teachers whose 
theories I judge most false. Let us gladly accept their facts. Let us 
also narrowly scrutinise their arguments. The writers whom I have 
in view, however admirable in other respects, are assuredly great 
corrupters of words. Too often they exhibit the smallest power of 
distinguishing between a nude hypothesis and a proved conclusion. 
They omit necessary links in their reasoning, as when, for example, they 
pass at a bound over the unbridged gulf between automatic conscious- 
ness and deliberate volition. They tell us, perhaps not quite accurately,’ 
that the brain is the organ of thought, and then they proceed to argue 
as though they had demonstrated that it is the cause of thought, and 
that intellect is a mere cerebral phenomenon. They talk glibly of 
causation, as if they knew all about it, overlooking their entire ina- 
bility to analyse the causal nexus. And what shall we say of the 
way in which they habitually employ the term law? It really 
means in physics no more than “an observed uniformity of sequence 
or co-existence.” But they give it a sort of personification, and 
speak of it asacause. They confound it with necessity, forgetting 
that there is all the difference in the world between invariable 
regularity and necessary regularity. I confess—I trust I may be 
pardoned for so far yielding to a professional instinct—that I often 
put down the pompous pages of some of the most famous of them 
and say to myself, “ If only I could have you under cross-examina- 
tion for half an hour! How easy it would be to turn you inside out, 
to show what a mass of arbitrary assumption, of confused ratiocina- 
tion, of audacious sophism, all this brilliant rhetoric is ! ”’ 

But let us remember that philosophy is the science of principles, 
and so ought to be encyclical, encyclopedic. It must no more 
neglect the positive sciences than the moral. ‘A wider metaphysic 
would not harm our physic ”’ is an abundantly true warning. Equally 
true is it that a wider physic would not harm our metaphysic. 
It fills me with amazement to see the arguments still resorted to by 
men, learned in a fashion, and full of goodwill, but quite unacquainted 
with the true bearings of the problems which agitate the modern 
mind, nay, totally devoid of the intellectual training necessary in 
order so much.as to appreciate them. Their blindness to the signs of 
the times is well-nigh miraculous. They do not seem to possess even 
that sensitive membrane which, Darwin tells us, is the beginning of 
the eye. Who, that is at all competent to judge, can deny that the 
progress of the sciences during the present century has largely revo- 
lutionised the world of thought, or doubt that many old questions 
assume quite a new aspect in the light now shed upon them? To 


(1) I should prefer saying that the brain is the organ, not of thought, but of the 
phantasmata which furnish thought with materials: it is the organ of imagination, in 
the highest sense. 
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take one instance only, Spiritualism is by no means bound up with 
the old dualistic conceptions which posit matter and mind as two 
incomprehensibly related substances, eternally alien from each other, 
and irreconcilably hostile. For myself, every day that I live, I become 
more confirmed in the belief which I expressed some years ago in 
this Review, that “the old wall of partition between spirit and 
matter is cracking in all directions,” that “ we shall come to recognise 
a thinking substance, of which thought is the foundation, not the 
resultant.”* Even now—in words which I gladly borrow from 
Mr. Romanes—may we not regard “any sequence of natural causa- 
tion as the merely phenomenal aspect of the ontological reality, the 
outward manifestation of an inward meaning”? The reality is 
spiritual, the phenomenon merely the shadow and the symbol. 
Materialism, like all errors, is but the distortion of a truth. Itisa 
false expression of that tendency to unity which is so marked a cha- 
racteristic of the modern mind, and which is not false. A century 
ago Lessing pronounced év xai mav to be the last word of philo- 
sophy. Whatever exception may be taken to the formula, assuredly, 
it adumbrates a great verity. And as assuredly none can be further 
removed from the apprehension of that verity than those who, like 
Diderot, discern in the universe nothing but “one and the same 
phenomenon indefinitely diversified.” Enveloped as we are, accord- 
ing to the profound doctrine of the old Vedic sages, in the veil of 
Maya, what grosser illusion can there be than to mistake the fleeting 
shows apprehensible by our senses for the Self-Existent? “Of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things.”’ Most near and 
most hidden, all phenomena consist by Him, all phenomena point to 
Him, His indwelling leads us to His transcendence. “ Wer darf 
ihn nennen?”—Who dare name Him ?—the poet asks.? And the 
question may well seem reverent when we think how men talk of 
the Absolute and Eternal as if He were altogether such an one as 
themselves, as if He were the man in the next room. Let us cele- 
brate that higher ignorance, that docta ignorantia, as the mystics 
speak, which is the last word alike of physics, of philosophy, of 
religion. ‘ Deveni in altitudinem maris et silui.”’ 
W. 8. Litty. 
(1) See Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, pp. 340—345. Third Edition. 


(2) Compare St. Augustine, Quid dicit aliquis, cum de Te dicit ? Et vee tacentibus de 
Te ; quoniam loquaces muti sunt. 
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WueEn, about a score of years before the emancipation, the Russian 
democrats for the first time came in close contact with the peasants, 
with the view of knowing better their down-trodden brothers, they 
were amazed by their discoveries. The mowjiks proved to be an 
entirely different race from what pitying people amongst their “elder 
brothers”’ expected them to be. Far from being degraded and 
brutalised by slavery, the peasants, united in their semi-patriarchal, 
semi-republican village communes, exhibited a great share of self- 
respect, and even capacity to stand boldly by their rights when the 
whole of the commune was concerned. Diffident in their dealings 
with strangers, they showed a remarkable truthfulness and frankness 
in their dealings among themselves, and a sense of duty and loyalty 
and unselfish devotion to their little communes, which contrasted 
strikingly with the shameful corruption and depravity of the official 
classes. They had not the slightest notion of the progress made by 
the sciences, and believed that the earth rested on three whales, 
swimming on the river called “ocean;” but in their traditional 
morality they showed sometimes such a deep humanity and wisdom 
as struck with wonder and admiration their educated observers. 
These democrats of the first hour, men of great talent and enormous 
erudition, such as Yakushkin, Dal, Kireevsky, in propagating among 
the bulk of the reading public the results of their long years of 
study, laid the base of that democratic feeling which has not died out 
in Russia. Since that time the momentous rush of the educated people 
“amongst the peasants,” and the study of the various sides of peasant 
life, has gone on constantly increasing. No country possesses such a 
literature on the subject as Russia; but the tone of the writers of 
these latter times—men of the same stamp as Yakushkin and Kireevsky 
—is no longer one of unmixed admiration. Whether you embark on 
the sea of statistical and ethnographical lore collected for posterity 
by the untiring zeal of the late Orloff and his followers, or whether you 
are deep in admiration of the artistic sketches of peasant life drawn 
by Uspensky, or whether you are perusing the works of no less 
trustworthy though less gifted essayists of the same school, such as 
Zlatovratsky and Zassodimsky, you will invariably come to recognise 
a great breaking up of the traditional groundwork of the social and 
moral life of our peasantry. Something harsh, cruel, cynically 
egotistical, is worming itself into the hearts of the Russian agri- 
cultural population, where formerly all was simplicity, peace, and 
goodwill unto men. Thus the grey-bearded grandfathers are not 
alone in modern Russia in lamenting the good old times. Some 
of our young and popular writers are, strangely enough, striking the 
same wailing chords. It is evident that in the terrible strait through 
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which our people are passing, not only their material condition but 
their souls have suffered grave injuries. 

Yet not all is lamenting about bygones in the tidings which reach 
us from our villages. The good produced by the progress of cul- 
ture is, in spite of its drawbacks, according to our modest opinion, 
full compensation for the impairing of the almost unconscious virtues 
of the old patriarchal period. Freed from the yoke of serfdom and 
put before the tribunals on equal footing with other citizens, their 
former masters included, the peasants, too, are beginning to feel 
themselves citizens. A new generation, which has not known 
slavery, has had time to grow up. Their aspiration after inde- 
pendence has not as yet directed itself against political despotism, 
save in isolated cases; but in the meantime it has almost tri- 
umphed in the struggle against the more intimate and trying do- 
mestic despotism of the dolshak, the head of the household. A very 
important and thoroughgoing change has taken place in the family 
relations of the great Russian rural population. The children, as — 
soon as they are grown up and have married, won’t submit any more 
to the bolshak’s whimsical rule. They rebel, and if imposed upon, 
separate and found new households, where they become masters of 
their acts. These separations have grown so frequent that the number 
of independent households in the period of 1858—1881 has increased 
from thirty-two per cent. to seventy-one per cent. of the whole pro- 
vineial population. It is worth noticing that the rebellion among 
the educated classes began also in the circle of domestic life, before 
stepping into the larger one of political action. 

Elementary education, however hampered and obstructed by the 
Government, is spreading among the rural classes. In 1868, of a 
hundred recruits of peasant origin, there were only eight who could 
read and write. In 1882 the proportion of literate people among 
the same number was twenty. This is little compared with what 
might have been done, but it is a great success if we remember the 
hindrances the peasant has had to overcome. 

Reading, which a score of years ago was an exclusive attribute of 
the superior classes, is spreading now among the moujiks. Popular 
literature of all kinds has received an unheard-of development in the 
last ten or fifteen years. Popular books bear dozens of republications, 
and are selling by scores of thousands of copies. 

Religion is the language in which the human spirit is lisping 
its first conceptions and giving vent to its first aspirations. The 
awakening of the popular intelligence and moral consciousness has 
found its expression in dozens of new religious sects, a remarkable 
and suggestive phenomena of modern popular life in Russia. Differ- 
ing:entirely from the old ritualistic sectarianism, which was more of 
a «rebellion against ecclesiastical arrangements than against ortho- 
doxy, these new sects of rationalistic and Protestant type have ac- 
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quired in about ten or twelve years hundreds of thousands, millions, 
of proselytes. This movement of thought both by its exalta- 
tion and the general tendency of its doctrines can be compared with 
the great Protestant movement of the sixteenth century. The only 
difference consists in its being confined in Russia exclusively to the 
rural and working class, without being in the least shared by the 
educated people. The sources of religious enthusiasm are dried up, 
we think for ever, in the Russian intellectual classes, their enthu- 
siam and exaltation having found quite another channel. For 
nobody can take in earnest the few drawing-room attempts at found- 
ing some new creed, of which we hear now and then of late. 
But it is beyond doubt that the genuine and earnest development of 
religious thoughts and feelings, which we are witnessing among our 
masses, will play an important part in our people’s near future. 

In whatever direction we look, everything proves that under the 
apparent calm there is a great movement in the minds of our rural 
masses. The great social and political crisis, through which Russia is 
passing, is not confined to the upper classes alone. The process of de- 
molition, slower but vaster, is going on among the rural masses too. 
All is tottering there—orthodoxy, custom, traditional forms of life. 
The European public takes notice only of the upper part of that crisis, 
that which is going on among the educated, because of its dramatic 
manifestations ; but the crisis among our rural masses, wrought by 
the combined efforts of civilisation on the one hand and of economical 
ruin on the other, is no less real and certainly no less interesting and 
worth studying than the former. 

In what does this crisis consist ? How far and in what direction have 
gone the changes in the social and ethical ideals, the traditional morality 
and the character of the moujik, the tiller and guardian of our native 
land? It would seem presumption to answer, or even to attempt to 
answer, in the space of a few pages such questions in reference to an 
enormous rural population like the Russian. We hasten, therefore, to 
mention one thing which renders such an attempt—partial at least— 
justifiable. A Russian moujik presents of course as many varieties 
as there are tribes and regions in the vast empire. There is a wide 

difference between the eminently sociable, open-hearted Great Russian 
peasant, brisk in mind and speech, quick in attachment and in 
forgetfulness, and the dreamy and reserved Ruthenian ; or between 
the practical, extremely versatile and independent Siberian, who 
never knew slavery, and the timid Beloruss (White Russian), who 
has borne three yokes. But through all the varieties of types, tribes, 
and past history the millions of our rural population present a 
remarkable uniformity in those higher general, ethical, and social: 
conceptions which the educated draw from divers social and political 
sciences, and the uneducated from their traditions, which are the 
depositories of the collective wisdom of past generations. 
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This seemingly strange uniformity of our peasants’ moral physiog- 
nomy is to be accounted for by two causes: the perfect identity of 
our people’s daily occupation, which is almost exclusively pure hus- 
bandry, and the great similitude of those peculiar self-governing 
associations, village communes, in which the whole of our rural popu- 
lation, without distinction of tribe or place, have lived from time 
immemorial. 

No occupation is fitter to develop a morally as well as physically 
healthy race than husbandry. We mean the genuine husbandry, 
where the tiller of the soil is at the same time its owner. We need 
not dwell on the proofs. Poets, historians, and philosophers alike 
have done their best to bring home to us, corrupted children of the 
towns, the charms of the simple virtues of the populations of staunch 
ploughmen. 

In Russia, until the “economic progress” of the last twenty-five 
years turned twenty millions of our peasants into landless proletarians, 
they were all landowners. Even the scourge of serfdom could not 
depose them from that dignity. The serfs, who tilled gratuitously 
the manorial land, had each of them pieces of freehold land which 
they cultivated on their own account. Nominally it was the pro- 
perty of the landlords. But so strong was tradition and custom 
that the landlords themselves had almost forgotten that they had a 
right to it. So much so, that Professor Engelhardt (Letters from a 
Village), tells us that many of the former seigneurs learned only 
from the Act of Emancipation of 1861 that the land on which the 
peasants were sitting, was also their property. Gleb Uspensky, in 
discussing the causes of the wonderful preservation of the purity of 
the moral character of the Russian people through such a terrible 
ordeal as the three centuries of slavery, which passed over without 
grafting in it any vice of the slave, finds no other explanation than 
this: the peasant was never separated from the furrow, from the all- 
absorbing cares and the poetry of agricultural work. 

Our peasants could, however, do something more than individually 
preserve themselves. They could give a more lasting assertion and 
definition to their collective dispositions and aspirations. A Russian 
village has never been a mere aggregation of individuals, but a very 
intimate association, having much work and life in common. These 
associations are called Mirs among the Great and White Russians, 
Hromadas among the Ruthenians. Up to the present time the laws 
allow them a considerable amount of self-government. They are free to 
manage in common all their economical concerns. The land, if they 
hold it as common property—which is the case everywhere save in the 
Ruthenian provinces—the forests, the fisheries, renting of public- 
houses standing on their territory, &c., they distribute among them- 
selves as they choose, the taxes falling to the share of the commune 
according to the Government tables. They elect the rural executive 
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administration—Starost and Starshinas—who are (nominally at least) 
under their permanent control. A very important privilege too: 
they, the village communes composing the Vo/ost, in general meeting 
assembled, elect the ten judges of the Volost. All these must be 
peasants, members of some village commune. The peasants’ tribunal’s 
jurisdiction is very extensive ; all the civil, and a good many criminal 
offences (save the capital ones), in which one of the parties, at least, 
is a peasant of the district, are amenable to this tribunal. The 
peasants sitting as judges are not bound to abide in their verdicts 
by the official code of law. They administer justice according to 
the customary laws and traditions of the local peasantry. 

The records of these tribunals, published by an official commission, 
afford us at once an insight into the peasants’ original notions as to 
juridical questions. We pass over the verdicts illustrating the 
popular idea as to land tenure, which is more or less known. We 
will rather try to elicit the other side of the question: the peasants’ 
views on movable property, the right of bequest, of inheritance, and 
their civil code in general, which presents some curious and un- 
expected peculiarities. The fact which strikes us in it, is that among 
the peasants where the patriarchal principle is as yet so strong and 
the ties of blood are held so sacred, kinship gives no right to property. 
The only rightful claim to it is given by work alone. Whenever 
the two come into conflict it is to the right of labour that the 
popular conscience gives the preference. The father cannot dis- 
inherit one son or diminish his share for the benefit of his favourite. 
Notwithstanding the religious respect in which the last will of a 
dying man is held, both the “ Mir” and the tribunal will annul it at 
the complaint of the wronged young man, if the latter is known to 
be a good and diligent worker. The fathers themselves know this well. 
Whenever they attempt to prejudice in their wills one of the children, 
they always adduce as motive that he has been a sluggard or a 
spendthrift who has already dissipated his share. The favourite, on 
the other hand, is mentioned as “ having worked hard for the family.” 
Kinship has no influence whatever in the distribution and propur- 
tioning of shares at any division of property. It is determined by 
the quantity of work each has given to the family. A brother 
who has lived and worked with the family for a longer time 
will receive more, no matter whether he is the elder or the 
younger. He will be excluded from the inheritance altogether 
if he has been living somewhere else and has not contributed 
in some way to the common expenses. The same principle is 
observed in settling the differences between the other grades of 
kinsfolk. The cases of sons-in-law, step-sons, and adopted children, are 
very characteristic. If they have remained a sufficient time—ten or 
more years—with the family they receive, though strangers, all 
the rights of legitimate children, whilst the legitimate son is excluded 
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if he has not taken part in the common work. This is in flagrant 
contradiction with the civil code of Russia as well as of other 
European countries. The same contradiction is observable in the 
question of women’s rights. The Russian law entitles women— 
legitimate wives and daughters—to one-fourteenth only of the family 
inheritance. The peasants’ customary law requires no such limita- 
tion. The women are in all respects dealt with like the men. 
They share in the property in proportion to their share in the work. 
The sisters, as a rule, do not inherit from the brothers, because in 
marrying they go to another family, and take with them as dowry 
the reward of their domestic work. But a spinster sister, or a widow 
who returns to live with her brothers, will always receive or obtain 
from the tribunal her share. The right to inheritance being founded 
on work alone, no distinction is made by the peasants’ customary 
law between legitimate wives and concubines. It is interesting to 
note that the husband, too, inherits the wife’s property (if she has 
brought him any) only when they have lived together sufficiently 
long—above ten years; otherwise the deceased wife’s property is 
returned to her parents. 

The principle ruling the order of inheritance is to be detected as 
the basis for the verdicts in all sorts of litigation. Labour is 
always recognised as giving an indefeasible right to property. 
According to common jurisprudence, if one man has sown the field 
belonging to another—especially if he has done it knowingly—the 
court of justice will certainly deny the offender any right to the 
eventual product. Our peasants are as strict observers of boun- 
daries, when once traced, as any agricultural folk. But labour has 
its imprescriptible rights. The customary law prescribes a remune- 
ration for the work executed in both of the above mentioned cases— 
in the case of unintentional as well as in the case of premeditated 
violation of property. Only, in the first instance, the offender, who 1 
retains all the product, is simply compelled to pay to the owner the 
rent of the piece of land he has sown, according to current prices, 
with some additional trifling present ; whilst in the case of a viola- 
tion made knowingly, the product is left to the owner of the land, 
who is bound, nevertheless, to return to the offender the seed, and to 
pay him the hired labourer’s wages for the work he has done. If a 
peasant has cut wood in a forest belonging to another peasant, the 
tribunal settles the matter in a similar way. In all these cases the 
common law would have been wholly against the offender, the 
abstract right of property reigning supreme. 

In the vast practice of the many thousands of peasants’ tribunals, 
there are certainly instances of verdicts being given on other principles 
than this, or contrary to any principle whatever. Remembering the 
very numerous influences to which the modern village is subjected in 
these critical times, it would have been surprising if it were otherwise. 
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Moreover, the peasants’ tribunal has by its side the pisar, the com- 
munal clerk, a stranger to the village and its customs. This impor- 
tant person is the champion and propagator of the official views and 
of the official code. His influence on the decisions of the peasants’ 
courts is considerable, as is well known. The rarity of the exceptions, 
however, makes the rule the more salient. 

The peasants have applied their collective intelligence not to mate- 
rial questions alone or within the domain apportioned to them by law. 
The Mir recognises no restraint to its autonomy. In the conception 
of the peasants themselves, the Mir’s authority embraces, indeed, 
all domains and branches of peasant life. Unless the police and 
the local officers are at hand to prevent what is considered an 
abuse of power, the peasants’ Mir is always likely to exceed its 
competency. Here is a curious illustration. In the autumn of 
1884, according to the Russian Courier of the 12th November, 1884, 
a peasants’ Mir in the district of Radomysl had to pronounce upon 
the following delicate petition: one of their fellow-villagers, 
Theodor P., whose wife ran away from him several years before, and 
was living as housemaid in some private house, wanted to marry 
another woman from a neighbouring village. He accordingly asked 
the Mir to accept his bride as a female member of their commune. 
Having heard and discussed this original demand, the Mir passed 
unanimously the following resolution: ‘Taking into consideration 
that the peasant Theodor P., living for several years without his 
legitimate wife by the fault of the latter, is now in great need of a 
woman(!), his marriage with the former wife is dissolved. In accord- 
ance with which, after being thrice questioned by the elder (mayor) 
of our village as to whether we permit to Theodor P. to receive in his 
house as wife the peasant woman N——, we give our full consent. 
And if, moreover, Theodor P. shall have children by his second wife, 
we recognise them as legitimate and as heirs to their father’s pro- 
perty, the freehold and the communal land included.” 

This resolution, duly put on the paper and signed by all the house- 
holders and by the elder of the village, was delivered as certificate 
of legitimacy to the happy couple, no one suspecting that the Mir 
had overstepped its power. 

In the old time, as late as the sixteenth century, it was the Mir 
who elected the parson (as the sectarian villages are doing nowadays), 
the bishops only imposing hands on the Mir’s nominees. The ortho- 
dox peasants have quite forgotten that historical right of theirs; but 
the natural right of the Mir allows it to deal even with subjects 
referring to religion. 

The conversion to sectarianism of whole villages in lump is of 
very common occurrence in the history of modern sects. A sectarian 
apostle comes to a village and makes a few converts. For a time 
they zealously preach their doctrines to their fellow-villagers. Then, 
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when they consider the harvest ripe, they bring the matter before 
the Mir, and often that assembly, after discussing the question, passes 
a resolution in favour of the acceptance of the new creed. The 
whole village turns “ shaloput” or “ evangelical,” changing creeds as 
small states did in the Reformation time. To a Russian peasant it 
seems the most natural thing that the Mir should do this whenever it 
chooses. In my wanderings among the peasants, I remember having 
met near Riazan with a peasant who amused me much by telling how 
they succeeded in. putting a check on the cupidity and extortion of 
the pop of their village. ‘“ When we could not bear it we assembled 
and said to him, ‘Take care, batka (father) ; if you won’t be reason- 
able, we, all the Mir, will give up orthodoxy altogether, and will elect 
a pop from among ourselves.’”? And the pop then became “ tender as 
silk,” for he knew his flock would not hesitate in putting their 
resolve into effect. 

The Mir is indeed a microcosm, a small world of its own. The 
people living init have to exert their judgment on everything, on the 
moral side of man’s life as on the material, shaping it so as to afford 
to their small associations as much peace and happiness as is possible 
in their very arduous circumstances. 

Were these uneducated people able to achieve anything in the 
high domain of public morality ? Yes! they were, though what they 
did cannot be registered in volumes like the verdicts of their tri- 
bunals. They have maintained through centuries and improved the 
old Russian principle of governing without oppression; the settling 
of all public questions by unanimity of vote, never by majority, is a 
wise rule, for a body of people living on such close terms. This sys- 
tem, however, could be rendered practicable with all sorts of people 
only by a high development of the sentiments of justice, equanimity, 
and conciliation. They made the devotion of the individual to 
the Mir the keynote of morals. They learned to exercise it in 
petty everyday concessions and services to the Mir. They raised it 
to the sublimity of heroism in the acts of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the Mir, examples of which are so frequent among our peasantry. 
To “ suffer for the Mir,” to be put in chains and thrown in prison as 
the Mir’s khodok or messenger, “sent to the Tzar” with the Mir’s 
grievances; to be beaten, exiled to Siberia or to the mines for having 
stood up boldly for the Mir’s rights against some powerful oppressor, 
that is the form of heroism to which an enthusiastic peasant aspires, 
and which the people extol. 

The orthodox church has no hold over the souls of the masses. 
The pop or priest is but an official of the bureaucracy and depredator 
of the commune. But the high ethics of Christianity, the appeal 
to brotherly love, to forgiveness, to self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, have always found an echo in our people’s hearts. “The 
type of a saint as conceived by our peasants,’ says Uspensky, 
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“is not that of an anchorite, timidly secluded from the world, lest 
some part of the treasury he is accumulating in heaven might get 
damaged. Our popular saint isa man of the Mir, a man of practical 
piety, a teacher and benefactor of the people.” In Athanasieff’s col- 
lection of popular legends we find an illustration of this idea. Two 
saints—St. Cassian and St. Nicolas—have come before the face of 
the Lord. 

“What hast thou seen on the earth ?”’ asks the Lord of St. Cassian, 
who first approached. ‘I have seen a moujik foundering with his 
car in a marsh by the wayside.” 

“ Why hast thou not helped him?” ‘“ Because I was coming into 
Thy presence, and was afraid of spoiling my bright clothes.” 

The turn of St. Nicolas comes, who approaches with his dress all 
besmeared. 

“Why comest thou so dirty into my presence?” asks the Lord. 
« Because I was following St. Cassian, and seeing the moujik of whom 
he just spoke, I have helped him out of the marsh.” 

“ Well,” said the Lord, “ because thou, Cassian, hast cared so much 
about thy dress and so little about thy brother, I will give thee thy 
name’s day only once in four years. And to thee, Nicolas, for having 
acted as thou didst, I will give four name’s days each year.” 

That is why St. Cassian’s Day falls on the 29th of February, in 
leap year, and St. Nicolas has a name’s day each quarter. 

Such is the peasant’s interpretation of Christian morality. And is 
it not suggestive that the greatest novelist of our time, and a man 
of such vast intelligence as Count Leo Tolstoi, in making his attempt 
to found a purely ethical religion, formulates his views by referring 
the educated classes to the gospel as it is understood by the moujik ? 

Since we do not in the least presume to sketch anything like a 
full picture of our people’s moral physiognomy we shall stop here. 
Our sole object has been to show that our peasantry on the whole, as 
it came to political life and freedom after centuries of internal growth, 
presents a race with highly developed social instincts and many ele- 
ments promising further progress; and that the feelings of deep 
respect, sometimes of enthusiastic admiration, which the Russian de- 
mocrats have for the peasantry, are not devoid of foundation. These 
feelings may often have been exaggerated, especially of old, when 
the two classes came for the first time into close contact. But excess 
of idealisation and sentimentality have become matter of history. 
They were destroyed by the rough touch of reality; and the mighty 
figure of the hero of the plough has not lost by being stripped 
of tinsel. Hewn in unpolished stone, he looks better than when 
robed in marble. The charm of his force, dauntless courage, and 
endurance is strengthened by the thrilling voice of pity for the 
overwhelming, the indescribable sufferings of this childlike giant. 
A passion for Equality and Fraternity is and will ever be the 
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strongest, we may say the only strong social feeling in Russia. It is 
by no means the privilege of “ Nihilists,” or advanced parties of any 
kind ; it is shared by the enormous majority of our educated class. 

Man isa sociable being. He yearns to attach himself to something 
vaster than a family, having a longer existence than his immediate 
surroundings. The feeling in which this yearning finds its commonest 
and easiest expression is patriotism, embracing the whole of the 
nation, the State and the people being blended into one. For us 
Russians, no such blending is possible. The crimes, the cruelties, 
equalled only by the folly, of those who are representing Russia 
as a State, are there to prevent it. Who, being a Russian and an 
honest man, can help blushing at the shameless doings of the 
Russian Government in Bulgaria? Who can help feeling the 
warmest sympathy with the courageous little people defending its 
freedom against anew tyranny? Quoting the words of a few scribes, 
who are always at the beck of the Government, provided they are 
allowed to practise their trade, whilst their betters are silenced, the 
English press has inflicted on Russian society at large the cruel insult 
of assuming that it is hostile to Bulgarian independence, that it shares 
the Emperor’s personal hatred of Prince Alexander, and desires a 
military occupation. Why? Are the Russians such a mean people ? 
How can doings, feelings, words, which seem base and disgusting 
to ordinary educated men of any nationality, English, or French, or 
German, be thought fair and praiseworthy by an ordinary educated 
Russian? Why should a Russian wish Bulgarian liberty to be 
trampled down by a Kaulbars? Is it to enable hundreds of generals 
like Kaulbars, just as brutal and foolish as he is, to strengthen 
their position at home? One need not be a Socialist to dislike a 
Kaulbars’ rule. 

No, a Russian can never wish godspeed to the Government of his 
country. And yet we Russians are most ardent patriots. We 
have no attachment to our birthplace or any particular locality. 
But we love our people, our race as intensely and organically as the 
Jews. And we are almost as incapable of getting thoroughly accli- 
matised to any other nation. In describing Russia’s real and not 
fictitious glories, in speaking when in an expansive mood about 
his country’s probable future and the service she is likely to 
render to mankind, a Russian can startle a Chauviniste of the 
grande nation. Yes, we are certainly patriotic. Only our patriotism 
runs entirely towards the realisation of the democratic ideal. The 
idea of country is embodied for us not in our State but in our 
people, in the moujiks and in those various elements which make the 
moujiks’ cause their own. Our hopes, our devotion, our love, and 
that irresistible idealism which stimulates to great labour, all that 
constitutes the essence of patriotism, with us is democratic. 

SrEPNIAK. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
IN FRANCE. 


Pustic attention is at present aroused by the correspondence about 
the Royal Academy which has been going on in the daily papers. 
Reforms of the most varied character have been advocated, and even 
the utility of any such institution has been questioned, for there has 
never been wanting in England a party ready to cry with Blake— 


‘¢ Thank God, I never was sent to school, 
To be flogged into following the style of a fool!” 


Necessarily this is a question on which the public in general cannot 
have any very exact ideas, yet it is a question closely connected with 
interests in which we are, as a commercial nation, deeply concerned, 
and it is hoped that in now calling attention to the historical con- 
ditions which gave birth to the French: Royal Academy certain facts 
may be made clear which will enable us to judge in what direction 
pressure should be applied; whether we wish to utilise our own 
institution to the full, or to limit its influence and activity. For the 
French Academy (surviving now in the Ecole des Beaux Arts) is 
at once a model of all that such an organisation can accomplish and 
an example of what must be sacrificed in order to ensure its complete 
success. 

The circumstances which led to its foundation were precisely similar 
to those which in every other direction heralded the coming of the 
modern era. The battle between the new Academy and the ancient 
guild of painters, sculptors, and gilders was fought out during the 
seventeenth century with hostility as bitter as that which marked 
the great war between Richelieu and the princes of France. The 
incidents of the struggle were less picturesque, but the interests at 
stake were equally weighty, for the triumph of the Academy deter- 
mined the future of France as a commercial nation, and largely con- 
tributed to the brilliant prosperity of her industrial undertakings. 

The feudal system had pressed heavily, not only on the artisan, 
but on every class of the community. The guilds, which had in their 
origin done good service by enabling the producer to make head 
against seigneurial oppression, grew to exercise a cruel and vexatious 
tyranny over the poorer workmen, whilst at the same time they 
became in the highest degree burdensome to the consumer. ‘“ These 
rules,” says the edict of Charles V. concerning the tailors (1356), 
“were made in the interest of each trade rather than for the common 
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good.”* It had already become evident that the action of the cor- 
porations, by limiting the number of skilled workmen—-since no one 
who had not, at much expense, been received by them could exercise 
his calling—was prejudicial to the public, inasmuch as “the more 
skilled artisans there are, so much the cheaper will be the articles 
produced ;”? and this which was said of the tailors applied in truth 
to the members of all the other trades. 

The pretensions of the corporations greatly increased under 
Louis XI.,°> who looked to them for. political support; and they 
were vigorously maintained throughout the sixteenth century in the 
teeth of growing opposition and dislike. Concessions were some- 
times made by the Government to their adversaries, partly by the 
granting of immunities for special causes, and partly by the exercise 
of extreme tolerance in applying to workmen laws enacted in the 
interest of those who claimed jurisdiction over them. The main 
tendency of the royal power was, however, rather to identify its 
authority with that of the guilds; making use of their organisa- 
tion for fiscal and other purposes, whilst granting in return for these 
services such concessions of privilege that by degrees the right to 
work became throughout France the monopoly in every trade of a 
close corporation. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century no body of skilled 
artisans were in a more difficult and distressed position than the 
painters and sculptors of Paris. Oppressed by the incessant and 
annoying interference of the corporation of ‘peintres-ymagiers, they 
were ready to sell themselves to Government in exchange for any 
measure of reasonable protection. The maitrise claimed absolute 
authority over all artists not exercising their calling within the pre- 
cincts of royal palaces under license of a brevét du roi. The privi- 
leges of the corporation, which had been less boldly maintained 
during the troubles which marked the reigns of the Valois and the 
close of the sixteenth century, were persistently reasserted under 
Henry IV. and Sully as soon as a more settled order prevailed ; but 
the legal judgments given in their favour were often successfully 
evaded by the brevet-holders, and consequently in 1619 matters 
came to a crisis, and the maétrise once more appealed directly to the 
Crown. 

In this appeal the guild of master-painters asserted their exclusive 
right not only of producing but of selling works of art. They for- 
bade the holder of a brevét from working even in the house of a 
master until he had complied with the rules of their corporation, 
and concluded by demanding increased authority over their own 

(1) Valleroux, Corporations d’ Arts et Métiers, pp. 78-79. (2) Edict, 1597. 


(3) Some of the statutes renewed in 1464 and 1467 restricted admission to mastership 
to the sons of maitres (Valleroux, p. 82). 
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apprentices. A long struggle ensued, till in 1622 the master- 
painters actually obtained the royal assent to their demands, and all 
artists in Paris would have lain at their mercy had not the brevet- 
holders pertinaciously opposed the registration of the Act. For seven- 
teen years they carried on the war by a series of ingenious legal 
delays till, in 1639, all means of resistance being exhausted, the 
letters-patent granted in 1622 were duly registered, and the corpora- 
tion, inspirited by their triumph, began immediately to put forth 
fresh pretensions. 

In 1646, when the follies and disorders of the Fronde were at their 
height, the corporation seized the occasion to make a violent onslaught 
on all the holders of brevets. At this moment the precincts of the 
Court were no longer a stronghold whence the attacks of the guild of 
master-painters could be successfully repelled, and it was necessary 
to seek other means of safety. The existence of the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, and the emoluments and immunities conferred on its members, 
probably suggested to the persecuted brevet-holders the possibility of 
obtaining for themselves equal protection if not equal privileges. In 
1648, therefore, they enrolled themselves in a self-constituted society, 
and entered on negotiations with the view of obtaining the coun- 
tenance of the Crown, which after many difficulties they carried to 
a successful issue.’ 

Various attempts were now made to conciliate the old corporation, and 
in 1651 a junction was actually effected between the young Academy 
and the maitrise,? but irreconcilable differences arose, and at last an 

‘open breach took place. The masters, who, it must not be forgotten, 
counted amongst their number men of no mean talents, were 
animated by a spirit of independence, which rendered them averse to 
any compromise, and insured the failure of any attempt at union 
which involved the abdication of their long-established supremacy. 
For nearly three centuries their body had possessed complete legal 
control not only over all artists, but over all the trades in which 
carving, painting, or even gilding played a part. They had main- 
tained an active police, entering houses and workshops, and forcibly 
interfering with the labour of all those who either did not acknow- 
ledge their jurisdiction or had infringed the most trifling of their 
regulations. Thus, they not only formed an organisation as ob- 
noxious to the centralising tendencies of the day as the consistories 
of the Huguenots or the Parliament of Paris itself, but it was impos- 
sible that they should tamely accept the innovations and pretensions 
of a younger society aspiring to lead the way in the path of reform. 
Open hostilities immediately followed the breakdown of the junction. 


(1) See Reguéte to Queen in Council, by M. de Charmois, Jan. 1648, and Arrét du Conseil 
@’ Estat ; Vitet, Acad. Royale, pp. 195, 208, et seq. 

(2) Vitet, ch. iii.; Mem. del Acad., Montaiglon, vol. i. p. 93. 
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The Academy, having drawn up a new code of rules and obtained 
the protection of Mazarin,’ made a determined stand, and thenceforth 
the struggle between them and their opponents followed its natural 
course, modified only by the changes in the political situation. 
When Mazarin seemed likely to he driven from power the masters 
became threatening; when the authority of the Crown was re-estab- 
lished the Academy recovered courage. 

Foredoomed to failure, the members of the old guild fought tena- 
ciously, raising their claims the higher as it became the more certain 
that they would never be gratified ; but if we remember that these 
men were the sons of those who built the cathedrals of France, the 
sons of those to whom she owed the enamels, the painted glass, the 
pictured books, and all the lovely household art of the Renaissance, 
their struggle—even in all its obscure windings and all its spiteful 
jealousies—wins from us something like pity and reverence: the 
pity and the reverence to be accorded to those who at their own peril 
hold to the forms of a dying creed, nor see that its grace departs at 
the touch by which they would fain protect it. 

The battle apparently doubtful was in reality carried on against 
-adverse fates. Colbert, in determining the general lines of his 
industrial policy, had been led to examine into the situation of the 
Academy. Always inclined to exaggerate the power of legislation 
in respect to the development of commerce, he had resolved actively 
to control and support the organisations of the various arts and 
trades ;? and just as he was bent on reducing the fiscal system to one 
uniform method throughout the provinces of France, even so he 
determined on bringing the various guilds to accept a single code of 
regulations for each art or trade—a code which in every instance 
was to embody enactments far more stringent as well as wider in 
scope than those which had been in force of old.° 

In the case of the painters and sculptors, Colbert had to choose 
between the Academy and the maéfrise, and his choice could not be 
doubtful. On the one hand, he found the masters bent on maintain- 
ing an insolent independence ; on the other, a body of men equal if 
not superior in ability, of bolder views, of greater energy, panting 
. for official position and official support, ready to give any pledges 
and assume any duties in return for his gracious countenance and 
protection. Lebrun, the mouthpiece of the Academy, might have 
urged in vain the good example set by Italian princes in the encou- 
ragement of the arts * had he not been able to enforce his arguments 
by an appeal to the interests of French industry, and the pressing 


(1) Hist. de ? Acad., vol. i. pp. 165, 166, 173—177. 

(2) Neymark, Colbert et son Temps, vol. i. pp. 268—272. 
(3) Valleroux, p. 97. 

(4) Statuts et Reglements 1V., Procés-Verbauz, vol. i. p. 8. 
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needs of those branches of foreign manufacture which he knew 
Colbert to be anxious to naturalise in France. The sturdy masters 
who kept shop with their bands of lusty apprentices were therefore 
set aside for those in whom Colbert discerned tools more fitting to 
his hand and purpose, and in their place arose the academicians—the 
associates of wits and men of letters, not unwelcome even at Court, 
but slavishly bound to the strict performance of services to the State, 
such as their rivals, bred in traditions which they obstinately refused 
to modify, were incapable of rendering. 

Secretly and speedily Colbert and Lebrun elaborated new statutes 
and regulations, which, whilst entirely liberating the Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture from all fear of the maitrise, placed that 
body wholly in dependence on the Crown. These statutes were 
finally confirmed by the Parliament of Paris on the 14th May, 1664, 
and this event was so decisive of the fortunes of the Academy, which 
thenceforth stood in direct connection with the Board of Works and 
discharged the functions of a State department, that it is always 
styled the “ Grande Restauration,” as marking the moment when 
its history, so to speak, ceases to bea matter of mere private interest, 
since it becomes inseparably connected with the work of government 
in France. 

At this critical juncture fortune also gave her timely aid, for the 
death of M. Antoine Ratabon, Chief Commissioner of Works and 
Director of the rising Academy, enabled Colbert to take the Board of 
Works into his own hands, whilst securing the appointment of 
Lebrun to an office of which he had long enjoyed the secret power.” 
No time was now lost in working out a systematic organisation. 
Lebrun, who had skilfully kept himself clear from all the compro- 
mising disasters of the junction, came boldly to the front. The 
administration of public works, of the royal galleries and collections, 
and of all provincial academies and schools was centralised under the 
direction of the Academy, whilst to the Director was intrusted not 
only the government of the Academy itself, but the practical control 
of all branches of industry which demanded the co-operation of art. 
The great majority of the members recognising the value of his ser- 
vices and the force of his character gave to Lebrun their hearty 
support, whilst the party which for a time had put forward the 
claims of Charles Errard, Ratabon’s natural son, was reduced to 
acquiescence in his supremacy. 

The opposition with which the masters had met the first establish- 
ment of the new corporation, the pretensions by which they had 
made the junction a source of fruitless vexation, the irritating per- 
secutions by which they had tried to assert their authority, recoiled 
heavily on themselves. The Academy which in 1648 had only 


(1) Elected Vice-Protector in 1661. (2) Hist. de UV Acad., vol. ii. ppe 111 and 19. 
T1r2 
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sought to be delivered from the tyranny of the masters, now claimed 
in turn the privileges of the oppressor; that liberty which it had 
demanded for itself it now denied to others; and by royal decree the 
right to teach and lecture publicly was reserved to members of the 
new corporation, and all outsiders, no matter what their condition or 
quality, were strictly forbidden to establish classes either for sculp- 
ture or painting.”? 

Within its own lines the Academy was, however, extremely 
liberal. The number of academicians was practically unlimited ; any 
painter, sculptor, or engraver,” who fulfilled certain easy conditions® 
received a certificate * and became at once an “ académiste,”’ and was 
admitted to all the deliberations of the society, although not per- 
mitted to vote. The right to be present at private meetings, to take 
part in the yearly exhibitions, together with freedom to exercise 
their calling, were indeed almost the only advantages enjoyed by 
those academicians who were not on the list of officials. For the 
special advantages—such as exemption from taxation—granted by 
the Crown to forty of their number’ went in the first place to those 
actually filling some post in connection either with the teaching or 
the business of the society. As for the salaries which these chief 
officers were supposed to receive, it seems more than doubtful whether 
any large proportion of them ever went into their own pockets. 
The expenses of the school were so great that they always exceeded 
the sum allotted for its maintenance and left a deficit, which the 
Academy had of course to make good.” 

Nor were these the only heavy responsibilities from which the main 
body of academicians wholly escaped. Various duties were attached to 
the official posts to the punctual discharge of which Colbert attached 
great importance. Any slackness in their fulfilment was invariably 
made an excuse for the imposition of further obligations. If the acade- 
micians begged to be let off holding yearly exhibitions, he replied, 
“ Very well, they shall be biennial, but I shall attend, and you must 
lecture before me on the works sent in.” If they complained that to 
draw up reports of their own discussions was a task for which they 
had neither time nor patience, he instantly saddled them with a secre- 
tary,® whilst insisting that their discussions should be better worth 
reporting. If the delivery of the monthly lectures in the Academy 

(1) Vitet, p. 241. 

(2) Mem. Acad., vol. i. p. 258. 

(3) Applicants had to produce a certificate of good conduct, a diploma work, and to 
pass a vivd voce examination. Mem. Acad., vol. i. pp. 192, 205. 

(4) Rule xxii. Rule of 1664. 

(5) By the settlement of 1655 to thirty, but their privileges were only made valid in 
1665. Mem. Acad., vol. i. p. 287. 

(6) Vol. i. p. 277, and Appendix, Priv. of Acad., Statutes of 1664. 

(7) P. V., vol. ii. pp. 52, p. 76. 

(8) Felibien dés Avaux, P. V., vol. i. pp. 324, 315. 
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became irregular, he insisted that twelve more should be given 
yearly on the paintings in the Royal Galleries,’ and whenever these 
tasks became a weariness to the flesh, or professional engagements 
interfered with their punctual discharge, his chief clerk? would 
appear and utter such alarming threats as to the stoppage of allow-~ 
ances as goaded the unfortunate academicians to fresh exertions. 

Yet though unsparing in his exactions Colbert showed no ungene- 
rous care for the real interests of the society. Even their collections 
did not escape his watchful solicitude. The library from the first 
grew rapidly by the gifts of friends and members,® but casts from 
the antique had been less readily obtained. Colbert therefore not only 
ordered that splendid series of special casts, some of which, executed 
at Rome under the care of M. de Chantelou, are still amongst the 
ornaments of the Louvre, but also authorised the Academy to take 
from the Royal collections several valuable works of classic sculpture.‘ 
He descended even to the perpetually recurring difficulties of the life- 
class,” and actually bestowed on the school “deux esclaves Turque,” 
poor wretches whom we are told “ Monségneur a faict venir des 
Galér de Toulon pour servir de modelle lesquels la Compagnie a veu 
les ayant fait despouller.” ® 

It is always a question how much the unconscious working of 
human forces, and how much the clear insight of administrators and 
lawmakers may count for in the development of any great intellectual 
or social problem. If Colbert were by his business instincts emi- 
nently fitted to put the house of France in order, so was Lebrun a 
man made to rule in an epoch when art was destined to be the hand- 
maid either of public use or public show. All that a strong intellect, 
backed by great physical powers could yield was within his reach. 
Whether he was painting gigantic battle-pieces, or lecturing the 
members of the Academy, or drawing up a scheme of instruction for 
the workmen in royal factories, or designing fireworks for Vaux le 
Vicomte,’ or works of sculpture for Versailles,* everything that he did 
was planned in an admirably sound and practical fashion; but we look 
in vain for any evidence of what we call “feeling.” The element 
of moral fervour, which gave to the work of the Renaissance some of 
that power over the heart of man, which is the rarest attribute of art, 
was extinct in France when Lebrun became the Director of the new 
Academy, but the task which he fulfilled, the task of bringing into 
order and cohesion the traditions, teaching, and interests of French art, 
required no such stimulus for its apt performance.® 


(1) Conf. de ?Acad., F. des Avaux, 1706. (2) Aug., 1669. 
(3) P. V., vol. i. pp. 270, 280, 325, 362; vol. ii. p. 139, &c. 

(4) P. V., vol. i. pp. 14, 366. 

(5) P. V., vol. i. pp. 155-6. (6) P. V., vol. i. p. 328. 
(7) Mem. Acad., vol. i. p. 20. (8) Jbid., p. 28. 

(9) Dummreicher. Franz, National Wohlstand, p. 97. 
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“Les premiers ouvrages,” says Coypel, in running over a list of 
Lebrun’s own work, “ sont beaucoup plus piquants que les derniers, 
mais il ne faut s’en prendre qu’a la nécessité oi il se trouvait de 
satisfaire le Prince et le Ministre.” So pressing was this necessity, 
that Lebrun soon found that in order to maintain his credit and influ- 
ence he was forced to spend much time in paying court not only to 
Colbert, but to all those in power. Little by little his example and 
the force of circumstances imposed the same obligation on all the 
other officers of the Academy, until it became, as we learn from the 
curious account given by d’Argenville in the life of Bon Boullogne, 
a daily occupation and tax. Boullogne, having set his pupils to work, 
went out, we are told, at nine in the morning, “pour faire sa cour 
aux Ministres,” nor did he return till noon. Severe was the penalty 
paid for slackness in these observances, for the same writer alluding 
to the poverty of Hallé remarks that “had he only known how to 
pay his court to ministers, his merits would certainly have procured 
him a pension. Nor was the loss of pensions and employment the 
only punishment incurred by such neglect; the subjection of the 
Academy grew to be so complete that they dared receive no one, 
however considerable his claims, if obnoxious to those in power. 
Louis Dorigny’s reception, for example, was successfully prevented 
by a mere whisper to Mansard, then Chief Commissioner of Works, 
that he was the son of the man who had engraved the Mansarade,' 
a satirical print, which in 1651, three years before the birth of Louis, 
his father had published in ridicule of the tax on the Fine Arts 
then proposed by Mansard. Nor was the court which had to be paid 
to the great and powerful confined to mere empty homage. The 
extreme urgency displayed in exacting diploma works? was largely 
due to the necessity under which the Academy laboured of making 
presents to those from whom it obtained support. Mazarin, Séguier, 
Ratabon, the First-President Banville, and even Colbert himself had 
to be propitiated in this fashion by gifts of no mean value.* 

The tolls thus constantly levied were, however, but a minor 
portion of the tribute paid by the Academy to their patrons; the very 
constitution of the society underwent great modifications. For the 
certainty of employment, for the exclusive right of public teaching 
and for the increase of pensions and privileges the members 
exchanged much of their early independence. The statutes of 1664 
contained additions which if not numerous were important. In 
1655, when the first allowance, or rather promise of an allowance, 
was made to the Academy by the Crown, it was agreed that all 
commissioners and sub-commissioners of works should be permitted 


(1) D’Argenville, p. 234. (2) P. V., vol. i., pp. 261, 274, &e. 
(3) P. V., vol. i. pp. 111, 131, 141, 383, 387-8, 162, 360; vol. ii. pp. 10, 15, 105. 
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to vote and even preside at the election of rectors;' but when 
pensions and allowances were increased at the Grande Restauration, 
this small concession was not considered sufficient. All the four 
rectors, whose election previously had been at least supposed to be 
determined by a majority of votes, became nominees of the Crown, 
the academicians exercising only such indirect influence over their 
selection as might arise from the agreement that they should be 
appointed from among the number of professors past or present, the 
choice of whom was still left in the hands of their brother artists. 
Under this pressure the temper of the Academy speedily became 
as pliant as could be desired, and when the word was reluctantly 
given by Colbert in 1681 to turn out the Protestant members of 
their body, the Academy seconded the measure with an eagerness 
which contrasts with their treatment of such propositions at an 
earlier date. ‘The masters during the junction had always tried to 
make capital out of the religious difficulty, and attempts were made 
to exclude from the higher offices all those who were of “la 
religion ;”* these failing, a formal complaint was embodied in a 
statement of their case laid by them before the Procureur du Roi 
au Chdtelet. In this document, drawn up probably shortly before 


the Grande Restauration, the academicians are taxed with giving 
power to “un homme de la religion pretendue Refformée de faire 
prester le serment aux academistes catholiques soulz le tiltre de 


Secretaire de l’Academye dont les meeurs seront suspects.” * 


Yet, as far as we can see, no distinction was made between Catho- 
lics and Huguenots in the election to offices as long as the Academy 
was left to itself. In 1650, when Louis Testelin, the most generous 
and active of the original members, was received as professor, the 
post of secretary was conferred on his brother Henri, as staunch a 
Calvinist as himself. Sebastian Bourdon, a noted Huguenot, whose 
enemies had in early days driven him from Rome by threats of the 
Inquisition,’ was one of their most distinguished rectors, and when 
Lebrun read over the list ® of those whom the King ordered to recant 
or be deprived of their posts, besides the name of Henri Testelin and 
of Espagnandelle, a less well-known academician, we find those of 
no less than three keepers: Ferdinand, Besnard, and Rousseau, 
together with that of Michelin, one of the assistant professors. 

One and all resigned; Testelin made up his mind to retire to the 
Hague and die in exile, only asking that a certificate might be given 
him that the cruel blow from which he suffered had been caused by 
no fault of his own, he having for thirty-three years faithfully and 


(1) Vitet, p. 230, rude 3. (2) P. V., vol. i. p 938. 

(3) Coll. Delamare. Police Reports, Fonds. 2791, Bibl. Nationale. This document, 
which is undated, I believe hitherto unpublished. 

(4) P. V., vol. i. p. 33. (5) Mem. Acad., vol. i. p. 89. (6) P. V., vol. ii. p. 198. 
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honourably discharged all his duties towards that body which he and 
his brother had been chiefly instrumental in creating.’ Espagnan- 
delle and Besnard, who seem to have had no resources, after struggling 
for a time abjured, were again received as academicians ;* but 
d’Agard * (a painter not named in the first list), with Rousseau and 
Louis Cheron, took refuge in England, where they all found employ- 
ment from the Duke of Montagu, and the Academy, having struck 
from off their books all these devoted names, demonstrated further 
zeal by setting as subjects for diploma pictures such themes as 
“Le rétablissement de la Religion Catholique dans Strasbourg,” 
“VHeresie terrassée,” and “Le triomphe de l’Eglise;{* or by 
inventing, as in the case of Fontenay, the flower painter, little 
favouritisms for the encouragement of those who were “ nouvellement 
convertez a la foy Catholique.” 

After this all semblance of independence disappeared, and the 
Academy continued to exist only as a highly organised department 
of State. The system on which it was worked, though admirable in 
many of its results, by giving this peculiarly public and official 
character to the leading artists of the day, altered the private con- 
ditions of their lives, dictated to them their daily thoughts and cares, 
and changed the very quality of their work. 

That which is expressively called “qualité intime” disappears 
from French art during the “Grand Siécle.” It was impossible 
that a man living under the conditions of which we have now traced 
the growth, forced to give up the best hours of every day to the 
inexorable necessities of official ante-chambers, should produce work 
nourished by the more secret forces of his being. The noblest 
talents were brought to share in solicitation and intrigue, to perform 
daily homage to the powerful, to think continually, not of what they 
themselves would make with joy, or even of what the King might like 
to see, but rather always of what it would best become the ruler of 
France to possess. 

Even the study of nature was carried on with an eye to courtly 
representation, and thus led to that choice of theatrical pose and 
movement, to that preference for the most striking effects both 
of composition and colour, which is characteristic of even the best 
art of that day. French eyes, which of old had been charmed by 
silvery greys, soft blues, and jewel-like touches of scarlet, began to 
demand costly masses of ultramarine and such juxtaposition of other 
hues as might enhance their telling effect. Onwards through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries rises the steady crescendo till 
we come to that acme of not inharmonious riot for which David's 
pupils coined the verb “ vanloter.”’ 

(1) P. V., vol. ii. pp. 197-8. (2) P. V., vol. ii. p. 34. 
(3) P. V., vol. ii. p. 313. (4) P. V., vol. ii. 287, 325, 313. 
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To those who care for no work in which they cannot find evidence 
of the continuous ripening of some deep passion and purpose, the 
magnificent productions of the age of Louis XIV. can bring little 
but disgust. We must go outside the circle within which centred 
the real movement of the day; we must turn to the etchings of 
Callot, who repudiated France; to the classic dreams of Poussin, who, 
like Descartes, lived in voluntary exile ; to the intensely human por- 
traits of Philippe de Champagne—the grave Fleming whom no 
letters of naturalisation could ever make a Frenchman; or to the 
modest canvases of the three brothers Lenain, if we wish to find 
something of that which it was necessary to sacrifice in order to 
carry out the splendid scheme inaugurated by Colbert and Lebrun. 

The end imposed the means; the enormous influence over the 
whole field of national industry which the Academy acquired could 
not have been obtained at a lesser price. To judge the work done 
for France by these men and their chief we must look, in the first 
place, to the political importance of their enterprise, to the splendour 
and magnificence of the whole conception, and to the perfect fitness 
and finish of every detail. Everywhere we see signs of a marvellous 
promptitude of purpose and certainty in the calculation of desired 
effect, the outcome of a training exactly adapted to its ends. If, on 
close inspection, the “sublime style”’ which leaves its imprint on 
things great and small seems like that of Bossuet’s funeral dis- 
courses to have a nobler show than substance ; if, as Michelet wittily 
remarks, the “trumpet appears to have become the national instru- 
ment,” it was at least an instrument most appropriate to the cere- 
monial of an ostentatious court. Stage effects were the object of 
every artist, and to his contemporaries Lebrun appeared, as he did to 
Lepicié, “ our great poet in painting.” 

Up till 1793 the huge machine performed its double functions 
with a regularity that was in itself majestic. Tasks of the humblest 
or the loftiest order were fulfilled with equal zeal and dignity. 
Academicians might one day be despatched to found great schools 
or direct great manufactures who were ordered to Marly the next 
and given tin leaves to paint and nail in the semblance of a hedge 
where stubborn nature had refused to grow the hornbeams ordered 
by the Grand Monarque. But no matter what the task of these 
royal servants the same high standard of performance presided at 
its execution. And so widespread was the sense of the value of the 
Academy as a teaching power, that when the general crash came 
and it was suppressed in its academic capacity it was spared as an 
educational body. The Ecole des Beaux Arts sprang in direct 
descent from that life class established with so much pains in the 


teeth of the angry masters and opened in February, 1648, by 
Lebrun. 
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The collections which had accumulated in the long course of years, 
the library, the casts, the diploma works,’ and archives naturally 
became the property of the present school, which then also inherited 
and carried on the old traditions of academical training and accom- 
plishment which had been matured by so much self-abnegation and 
sacrifice. That training has always been based since the days of 
Lebrun on the “ éternelle étude du modéle de l’école,” with which reac- 
tionary writers from Diderot onwards have ever been ready to 
reproach it, but whilst we admit its insufficiency as an exclusive 
means of instruction, it is impossible to ignore the fact that the very 
antagonists of this system have owed to its method and discipline 
more than half their practical strength. 

One result is plain, that is,—that whether lending its powers to 
express the pompous materialism of the epoch of Louis XIV., the 
frivolities of the age by which it was succeeded, the heroics of the 
Revolution, the romantic movement of the Restoration, the common- 
place sentiment which flourished under Louis Philippe, the cosmo- 
politan interests and elegance of the Second Empire, or the so-called 
Realism of to-day, French art always preserves its characteristic 
excellence ; no matter what the varied fluctuations of style and inten- 
tion, all that it pretends to make—it makes well. 


(1) The Gallery of the Louvre has now carried off some of the most important of the 
diploma works, such as Watteau’s “ Embarquement pour Cythére ;’’ others less remark- 
able have been drafted into provincial museums. 


Emiuia F. 8S. Ditke. 





METAPHOR AS A MODE OF ABSTRACTION. 


Merapuor represents a whole stage of thought through which all 
languages must pass, though its influence cannot be confined within 
strictly chronological limits, but will assert itself again and again, 
when favourable circumstances arise. 

When treating of Metaphor in my Lectures on the Science of 
Language, I endeavoured to establish a distinction between two 
classes of metaphors, which I called radical and poetical. I 
meant by a radical metaphor the transference of one and the same 
root to different objects, as when in Sanskrit both the sun and a 
hymn of praise are called ark 4, froma root ark, to shine, the one 
in the sense of what shines, the other in the sense of what makes 
shine, or what blazes forth the glory of a god. When from the root 
vAR, to cover, the Hindus derived V ar - una (Ovpavos), the covering 
sky and the god of the sky, and likewise Vri-tra ("OpOpos), the 
covering darkness, the cloud, the enemy of the bright gods; when from 
a root PRA, meaning originally to blow, to let forth, was derived 
mpyotnp, a storm, but also zp1j0w, to burn ; or from a root AN, to blow, 
the Sanskrit anala, fire, and anila, wind: all this was what I 
meant by radical metaphor. Perhaps the name was not well chosen, 
because it is rather a process of diaphora, of carrying the root 
with its concept to this and that object, than a metaphora, or 
transference from one object to another ; yet, for practical purposes, 
metaphora, applied in this sense, can hardly be misunderstood, 
and, as guarded by a proper definition, it might well be kept. 

But at all events this process is different, and ought to be dis- 
tinguished from another, namely, the transference of ready-made 
words from one well-known object to another equally well-known 
subject, as when poets cail the rays of the sun arrows, large waves 
white horses (cavalli), small waves moutons, Italian pecoredle, 
or when, as in French, the sky covered with thin white clouds is called 
ciel moutonné, and Virgil says Lanae vellera per 
coelum feruntur. Such metaphors I wished to distinguish as 
poetical, and for a proper study of comparative mythology the 
distinction seems to me of considerable importance. 

Dr. Brinkmann, in a work of great learning and research, entirely 
devoted to the subject of metaphor,’ has found fault with this divi- 
sion; but, so far as I can judge, from a misapprehension of the 
meaning which I attached to these names of radical and poetical 


(1) Die Metaphern, Studien tiber den Geist der modernen Sprachen, 1. Bucb, Die 
Thierbilder der Sprache, Bonn, 1878. 
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metaphor. He says that I ought to have divided all metaphors into 
radical and non-radical, and into poetical and prosaic.’ This dicho- 
tomous process may be right from a logical point of view, but it 
would hardly have answered my purpose. I did not take poetical 
in the sense of metrical, and therefore could not have used prosaic 
as the complement of poetical. My object was an historical division, 
and if I had cared for apparent logical accuracy rather than for 
clearness of expression, I might have divided metaphors into radical 
and verbal. By radical metaphors, as I explained, I mean those 
which determined the application of certain roots to objects apparently 
so different as sun and hymn of praise, wind and fire, &c. The 
metaphor in this case affectec the root ; and it was not only difficult, 
but impossible, to say in each case whether roots, after having attained 
a general meaning, had been specialised, or whether a root of special 
meaning had been generalised, and thus become applicable to the ex- 
pression of various concepts. If, instead of calling all the remaining 
metaphors verbal, I preferred to call them poetical, it was partly 
because verbal is now generally supposed to exclude nominal, partly 
because I wanted to imply that these metaphors constituted pre- 
eminently the innate poetry of language. These metaphors, the 
unconscious poetry of language, were originally as much an act of 
poetical genius performed by a forgotten poet as was any meta- 
phorical expression of Shakspeare or Goethe. But from our point of 
view there is a difference, and a very important difference, between 
a metaphor that has been so completely absorbed into the blood of 
a language as no longer to be felt as a metaphor, and others which 
we use with a conscious feeling that they are our own work or the 
work of someone else, and that they require a kind of excuse, or even 
an interpretation. Aristotle (Poet. c. 21) calls such metaphors arti- 
ficial (merompéva), as when some poets call the horns “small 
branches” (éprvyes), or a priest “‘one who prays” (apyrp). 

I confined my observations chiefly to a consideration of metaphors 
which have become part and parcel of a language, what Dr. Brinkmann 
would call incarnate metaphors, such as when the central spot of the 
eye is called the pu pil, the little girl, in Spanish, ]a niiia de los 
0j0s; or when a machine for battering is called a battering-ram 
(aries) ; or another for lifting is called a crane. Such metaphors 
are very numerous. Thus the name of donkey, in German, E sel, is 
used in English as the name of a support for pictures (easel). In 
Spanish la borrica del hato, “the she-donkey of a bundle of 
clothes,” is used to signify a shepherd’s wallet. In Greek donkey 
(6vos) is used for windlass, the upper millstone, and a distaff. "When 
the Aryans had discovered that the soil, after having been raked up, 
proved more fertile, and when they had contrived some crude kind of 


(1) Lec. p. 43. 
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plough, the essential part of which consisted in a piece of wood, stone, 
or metal that tore open the soil, how were they to call it ? Such words 
as the Sanskrit go-daramna, earth-cleaver, are late. Ancient 
languages were shorter and less analytical. Having watched the 
propensity of pigs to scratch the soil with their noses, some of the 
Aryans called the plough the pig, the ploughshare, the pig’s snout. 
Thus Panini tells us (III. 2, 182) that potram in Sanskrit meant 
both a pig and a plough ; Halayudha states that protham is the 
name of the snouts both of plough and pig. Plutarch goes a step 
further, and asserts that the first idea of a plough came from watch- 
ing the pig burrowing, and that hence the ploughshare was called 
vis. It is curious that the Latin porca, a ridge between two 
furrows, is derived from porcus; and that the German Furche 
(furicha), furrow, is connected with farah, boar. In Sanskrit we 
find vy ika, the name for wolf, used in the sense of plough ; but 
this may be due to a radical metaphor, vrika being derived from 
vrask, to tear. In many languages the living principle within us is 
called spirit (breath); to die is expressed by to wit her, to scheme 
by to spin, a doubt by a knot, kind by warm, unkind by 
cold, ete. 

All this I call poetical metaphor, and it interested me 
as being a most important element in the growth of language. 
What we generally call metaphors, and what Dr. Brinkmann is 
chiefly concerned with, are no doubt poetical too, and perhaps, if 
poetical means what is done by professed poets, even more truly poetical 
than what I call so.. But they belong to a later stratum of language 
and thought. If I call a man a lion, in the sense of dandy; or a 
dog, in the sense of a wretch, these are incarnate metaphors, and 
their study belongs to the science of language. But if I say “he 
was like a lion in fight,”’ or “ he was a lion in fight,” if I call him 
“Cour de lion,” these are individual metaphors, and their study 
belongs to rhetoric. It may sometimes be difficult to draw a sharp 
line between the two, but that is due to the very nature of metaphors. 
Though all originally the work of individuals, their acceptance and 
popularity depend on the taste of others; and it is often, therefore, 
a mere question of time whether they become incorporated in the 
spoken language or remain outside. Frequently a modern poet does 
but revive the latent metaphors of language, or furbish them up 
till they show once more their original intentions. If we say “ to 
plough the sea,” in French, silloner la mer, in Italian, 
solecare il mare, in Spanish, arar la mar, in Latin, 
perarare aquas, sulcare vada carina, we only repeat 
the old radical metaphor which gave to the root Ar the meanings of 
stirring, ploughing, and rowing.’ Frequently a modern metaphor 


(1) Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 296), 
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fades and hardens so quickly that we forget that it ever was a meta- 
phor. Who thinks of a steel-pen as a feather, or of shares, 
when they rise and fall, as portions of capital? Yet these are 
metaphors of very modern date. 

But though for the purposes which I had chiefly in view when 
treating of the origin of mythology, the division of metaphors into 
radical and poetical, as explained by myself, seemed most convenient, 
a more detailed classification of metaphors may be useful for study- 
ing some deeper and wider strata in the growth of human thought 
and language. 

The oldest division of metaphors dates from the time of Aristotle. 

He’ takes peradopa in a very wide sense, calling by that name every 
transference of a word, 1st, from the genus to the species, as if we say, 
“to stand” of a ship, instead of “ being at anchor ;” 2nd, from the 
species to the genus, if we say a “thousand,” instead of ‘many ;” 
3rd, from one species to another species, if we say yaNk@ amo Wuxijv 
apvoas, “with the weapon lifting the soul as water with a pitcher 
from the well,” or teuwy areipér yadrko, “cutting with the un- 
yielding weapon,” for in both cases the special dpvew and réuvew are 
used in the sense of taking away; and 4th, according to analogy. 
Aristotle gives here as an instance “the goblet of Ares:” and he 
adds, “as the goblet stands to Dionysos in the same relation as the 
shield to Ares, the former is used for the latter.”” Another instance is, 
if we call the evening the old age of the day, or old age the evening 
of life. It was this last transference, however, that “according to 
analogy,” which in later times monopolised the name of metaphora, 
—Berkeley * uses analogy as synonymous with metaphor,—while Tro- 
pus was used in the more general sense which Aristotle had assigned 
to metaphora. Thus Quintilian (Jnstit. Orat. viii. 6), rendering 
metaphora by translatio, explainsit by brevior similitudo, 
an abridged comparison; and this has remained for centuries the 
recognised definition of the term. By similitudo Quintilian 
means such expressions as when we say that a man acted like a lion, 
by metaphora when we say more briefly the man isalion. In 
addition to these he admits two other kinds of trope, viz. the 
synecdoche and metonymy. When we are meant to under- 
stand the many from the one, the whole from the part, the genus 
from the species, the result from the antecedents, and vice versa, 
that with him is sy necdoche; when we put one name for another, 
such as Homer for Homer’s poems, that is metonymy. 

This classification has answered its object very well, particularly 
as it was intended chiefly for rhetorical purposes. But as we acquire 
a fuller understanding of certain processes of the mind and language, 
it often happens that the old classifications and the old technical 


(1) Poetica, cap. 21. (2) Works, vol. i. p. 390. 
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terms prove inadequate, and that we have nevertheless to retain them, 
though in a modified sense. Thus the name of metaphor is certainly 
objectionable, except when we restrict it to individual poetical 
metaphors, because it seems to imply a conscious transference of a 
name from one object to another, both previously known, both pre- 
viously named. Such transference takes place both in modern and 
ancient writers, as when, for instance, Gibbon says, ‘Some seeds of 
knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil!’”? Such a metaphor is 
poetical and intentional. This is already less so in a passage quoted 
by Aristotle in his Poetica (cap. 21), when the sun is spoken of as 
oneipwv Ocoxtiotay pAoya, “sowing the divine light!” For, as 
Aristotle hints himself, the metaphor here is not quite involuntary, 
because the Greek language had no separate verb to express the act 
of strewing or scattering the light, and nothing remained but to use 
oneipery, to sow. 

This is a very important remark, and a closer examination of 
ancient metaphors teaches us that poverty of language was a 
very important, nay the most important element in the forma- 
tion. Language had need of metaphors, had in fact to borrow, 
because it was too poor, or, as Cicero says (De Orat., iii. 38-39), 
“hae translationes quasi mutationes sunt, cum 
quod non habeas, aliunde sumas.” He distinguishes 
these metaphors from others, which he calls “paulo audaciores, 
quae non inopiam indicant, sed orationi splendoris 
aliquid arcessunt.” 

When there was no word to express a nascent idea, what could be 
done but to take the next best? Man was driven to speak meta- 
phorically, whether he liked it or not. It was not because he could 
not restrain his poetical imagination, but rather because he had to 
strain it to the very utmost, in order to find expression for the ever- 
increasing wants of his mind. Suppose man had advanced as far as 
platting or weaving; it would be very natural that, after setting lines 
to catch birds, he should, when he had to describe his day’s work, be 
reminded of the words for platting or weaving. Weaving would 
thus take the sense of putting snares, and when a new word was 
wanted for setting snares—that is, for tricking, cheating, luring, 
inveigling a person by false words—nothing, again, was more natural 
than to take a word of a similar import, and to use, for instance, 
vdaive, to weave, in the sense of plotting. Thus Homer says, 
muKivov bdAov voaivev, pyTw vopaivew, &., ic. to weave a pl t. 
This metaphor spread very widely, and we may discover it even in 
our own word subtle, Lat. subtilis, which comes from sub- 
texere, to weave beneath, like téla for texla. 

Metaphor, therefore, ought no longer to be understood as simply 
the premeditated act of a poet, as a conscious transference of a word 
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from one object to another. This is modern, fanciful, individual 
metaphor, while the old metaphor was much more frequently a matter 
of necessity, and in most cases not so much the transference of a 
word from one concept to another, as the creation or determination 
of a new concept by means of an old name. A poet who transfers 
the name of tear to the dew has already clear names and concepts 
both for tear and dew. But the old framers of language who for the 
first time used “to weave ”’ in the sense of plotting had before this 
neither concept nor name for plotting; they created or fixed the new 
concept and widened the old name at one and the same time. 

But though it would be more correct to call ancient metaphors 
transformations or transitions rather than transferences, it will be 
necessary to retain the old technical term, only guarding against its 
etymological meaning being taken for its real definition. After these 
preliminary remarks, a classification of ancient metaphors will become 
less difficult. 


FUNDAMENTAL METAPHOR. 


There is, first of all, a whole class of metaphors which arise from a 
deep necessity of thought. Of these I have often spoken before, and 
need not dwell on them now, particularly as they have lately been 
discussed with great philosophical insight by Professor Noiré in his 
Logos (1885), pp. 258 seq. There was no way of conceiving or 
naming anything objective except after the similitude of the subjec- 
tive, or of ourselves. Not only animals must be conceived as acting 
like ourselves, as pointing, retrieving, rejoicing, grieving, willing, or 
resisting, but all inanimate objects had to be interpreted in the same 
way. The sun rises and sets, the moon grows and wanes, the clouds 
fly, the river rans, the mountains stand, the trees die, the sea smiles. 
Homer calls even a lance furious (uaiuwwoa), and a stone shameless 
(dvaidyjs). This fundamental metaphor, however, dates back so far in 
the growth of our thoughts and words that it is hardly ever felt as a 
metaphor. It is at the root of all mythology, and had been perceived 
as such long ago, before the science of comparative mythology was even 
dreamt of. Thus Reid’ wrote:—*Our first thoughts seem to be 
that the objects in which we perceive motion have understanding and 
power as we have. ‘Savages,’ says the Abbé Raynal, ‘ wherever 
they see motion which they cannot account for, there they suppose a 
soul.’ All men may be considered as savages in this respect, until 
they are capable of instruction and using their faculties in a more 
perfect manner than savages do. The Abbé Raynal’s observation is 
sufficiently confirmed both from fact and from the structure of all 
languages. Ruder nations do really believe sun, moon, and stars, 
earth, sea, and air, fountains and lakes, to have understanding and 


(1) Essays on the Active Powers, Essay iv., c. 3, as quoted by Mill, Logic, iii. 5, 2. 
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active power. To pay homage to them, and implore their favour, 
is a kind of idolatry natural to savages. All languages carry in 
their structure the marks of their being formed when this belief 
prevailed,” With certain limitations this is quite true, but mytho- 
logy is but one out of many manifestations in which fundamental 
metaphor shows itself. 


GRAMMATICAL METAPHOR. 


There is a second class of metaphors, arising, it would seem, from 
an imperfection of grammar rather than from any necessity of 
thought, though on closer examination we should probably find that 
here, too, language and thought are inseparable. The fact is that 
certain derivative suffixes have more than one meaning ; but this is 
due in the beginning to an ambiguity both of thought and expres- 
sion, while afterwards this ambiguity, which was at first intended, 
became traditional and purely formal. Thus we find that in many 
languages agent and instrument are expressed by the same word, 
possibly because at first the instrument was conceived as a kind of 
agent, afterwards, however, from a mere habit. A borer may mean 
a man who bores or the instrument which bores. In Greek aoprip, 
lifter, applied to the horses which were not yoked to the carriage, 
was also applied toa strap; xpatnp, originally a mixer, was used for 
a mixing vessel, became afterwards the name of any cup-shaped 
hollow, and lastly the name of the crater of a voleano. ’Evéurnp was 
used as the name of a garment (zézAos) to be put on, just as we say 
in German ein Uberziecher, a great-coat. 

Act and result are constantly expressed by the same word, as 
in perception and intuition, when used in the sense of 
what is perceived and seen. This has often become a mere matter of 
idiom, as when we now use relations for relatives, action 
for act, nationalities for peoples, even essences for 
extracts, entities for beings, nay, real existences 
for subjects." Substantia, substance, originally the most 
abstract of abstract terms, has now become apparently so concrete 
that Dr. Whewell thought we ought not to speak of imponderable 
substances, but of imponderable agencies.” 

Sometimes the name of the instrument is used where the act is 
implied, as when we say brain, or @péves, midriff, for thinking, 
heart for feeling. Sometimes the name of the instrument is made 
to convey the effect produced by it, as when the Greek word 
Xapaxryp, an instrument for graving, is used for the mark produced 
by it, then for any mark, and lastly for the peculiar nature or 
character of a man. 

(1) Mill, Logic, i., 3, 2; i., 4, 1. 
(2) Whewell, Philosophy of Discovery, p. 331; Mill, Logic iii., 14, 6. 
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The name of the place sometimes expresses the agents located in 
such places, as when we speak of the Court migrating, or the 
Porte issuing a firman, of Oxford presenting a petition, or of 
the Church holding a Council. 

This subject has been most carefully worked out by Hindu gram- 
marians when treating of the meaning of suffixes (verbal and 
nominal), and on the various meanings which they impart to roots. 
It may be doubted whether these cases fall properly under the head 
of metaphor, but if they do, they have clearly become involuntary 
transitions of conception, facilitated by the ambiguities of suffixes 
rather than by any poetical effort, in the usual sense of the word. 


METAPHOR AS THE Resutt oF GENERALISATION AND ARSTRACTION. 


We now proceed to the consideration of what is most commonly 
called metaphor. I explained this process formerly’ as “ a trans- 
ference of a name from the object to which it properly belongs to 
other objects which strike the mind as in some way or other partici- 
pating in the peculiarities of the first object.” This definition has 
been accepted by Dr. Brinkmann and others, but a repeated con- 
sideration of the subject has led me to take a different view of the 
mental process which produced metaphor in the earliest stages of 
language and thought. 

If the ruler of a country was called a gubernator, it was not, 
I believe, by a straight transference of the concept of steersman to 
that of a ruler of a state. That may be the process by which a poet 
speaks of a king as a steersman standing at the helm of a vessel 
tossed by storms. But a simpler process is that by which the mind, 
after having formed such a word as gubernator, steersman, 
drops one after another the minute points which constitute its inten- 
sion or comprehension, and thereby retains only the more general 
concept of a ruler. That process is not necessarily conscious. It is 
not aphaeresis, or abstraction, in the usual sense of that word. 
No one, at least, I believe, has ever caught himself in that process of 
plucking the feathers out of his concepts. It is rather an a pop- 
tésis, a falling off, a moulting, or, as Hobbes would have called 
it,” a decay of sense, which leaves behind more and more vague, more 
and more abstract, more and more general ideas. 

When that process had taken place, when gubernator in the 
language of sailors and others had dwindled down to a mere 
director, no actual transference was necessary. Gubernator 
had been so far emptied of its original contents, its intension had 
shrivelled up so much that it was naturally applicable to ever so 


(1) Lectures on the Science of Language, ii., p. 385. 
(2) Hume, Zreatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grove, vol. i., p. 183. 
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many persons, provided they acted a leading part in the management 
of any affairs. 

There is, for instance, a great difference between calling a ruler a 
steersman, a gubernator, and calling the same man a column of 
the state. First of all, the latter simile belongs probably to a much 
later time, when columns had become not only useful, but also orna- 
mental. Secondly, column would have to dwindle down very much 
before it could fall into the same wide genus as minister of state. 
Here, therefore, a real poetical transference seems to have taken 
place, and when Pope, in his translation of the Odyssey, introduces 
this simile— 

‘* Now from my fond embrace by tempest torn 
Our other column of the state is borne,””— 
we feel at once a change of atmosphere, for Homer would certainly 
not have spoken of a column of the state, nor would he have repre- 
sented such a column as torn from his mother’s fond embrace by 
tempests. 

If we speak of the moons of Jupiter, moon is no longer our 
measurer of time, but it has faded into a mere satellite, a companion 
of a planet. It has become a very general name, and, as such, it 
proved applicable to the satellites of Jupiter or of any other planet. 

A foot had originally a very full intension. It meant the mem- 
ber of a living body, made of flesh and bone and muscle, with five 
toes, and used for locomotion. It was meant for a human foot, and 
implied very soon a certain length. But many of its attributes not 
being attended to, foot became applicable to the locomotive organs of 
other animals, of quadrupeds, insects, birds, till at last it lost even 
the attribute of locomotion, and, as the foot of a table, or the foot of 
a mountain, signified what is most lifeless and motionless. 

And here again we see very clearly how language and thought 
march hand in hand. It was not that we did not know by what is 
called sensuous knowledge the foot of a table, or the foot of a moun- 
tain before we gave ita name, The carpenter who made the foot 
know it as a piece of wood, as a stick, as properly shaped, whether 
square or round. But until he conceived it as something supporting 
the top of a table, as a foot supports the body, he did not know it as 
a foot, and it is impossible to say which came first, concept or name, 
in what must have been an almost instantaneous process. 

A poet, no doubt, might dispense with this slow process of 
AphaeresisorApoptésis; he might not wait for the gradual 
dropping off of claws and wings and feathers before he called the 
sun a golden bird. But with the majority of mankind metaphor is 
mostly produced by the gradual fading of the colours of our percepts, 
and even by the vanishing of the outlines of their shadows, #.e. of our 
concepts. This gives us abstract, hence general names, and these 
general names, without any metaphorical effort, become applicable 
uuv2 
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to a large number of new objects, and are afterwards called meta- 
phors, 

How quickly language, even in modern times, can generalise, we 
see in a number of idiomatic and proverbial expressions in which one 
single case is used to convey wide inferences and very general 
lessons. The Spanish language is particularly rich in such proverbs 
and metaphors, and they have been carefully collected by Spanish 
scholars. The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1726— 
39) is well known for its wealth of metaphorical expressions, most of 
which are carefully and successfully explained. The number of 
Spanish proverbs is said to amount to no less than twenty-four 
thousand.’ Instead of saying, “‘ What service have you rendered me ?” 
the Spaniard says, Qué hijo me has sacado de pila?— 
“Which son have you taken for me from the font?” Instead of 
saying Why? he may say, Por qué carga de agua?—* For 
what load of water?” When we say, “Tell this story to another 
person,” he says, “A otro perro con eso hueso.”—“Go to 
another dog with that bone.” The Spanish language abounds in 
similar expressions which in one sense may all be called metaphorical, 
because they are all based on rapid generalisations of single cases. 

In order to gain a clearer view of the nature of poetical metaphors 
and their wide influence on the growth of language and thought, I 
have endeavoured to class them under the following heads :— 
Transition from Man to Animal. 

Transition from Animal to Man. 

. Transition from Material to Immaterial. 

. Transition from the Sign to what is Signified. 

. Transition from Cause to Effect. 

. Transition from Effect to Cause. 

. Transition from Part to Whole. 

. Transition from one to another of things generally associated. 


DIA oP wwe 


1. TRANSITION FROM Man to ANIMAL. 


To a great extent the metaphors of this class would have to be 
treated as the result of what I called ‘‘ Fundamental Metaphor.” It 
was impossible, as we saw, to conceive the acts of animals except as 
analogous with the acts of men. We interpret them from our point 
of view and express them in our own language. Hence it is that 
dogs are not only conceived as hungry and thirsty, as watchful and 
revengeful, as we are, but that we do not hesitate to speak of them 
as considering, hesitating, guessing, reasoning, for all I know, syllo- 

(1) A very full account of the literature on Spanish proverbs and on proverbs in 
general is to be found in Dr. Haller’s great work, Alispanische Sprichworter aus den 
Zeiten vor Cervantes, ins Deutsche tibersetzt, in Spanischer und Deutscher Sprache erortert 
und verglichen mit den entsprechenden der alten Griechen und Rimer, der Lateiner der 


spatern Zeiten, der simmtlichen germanischen und romanischen Volker, Regensburg, 1883, 
2 vols. See also Brinkmann, Die Metaphern, p. 131. 
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gising,’ because language could not possibly supply new names to acts 
in all appearance so like our own, though it may be at the same time 
as different from them as will is from impulse. But we go further. 
We speak of hands instead of paws; we speak of the spectacles of 
a certain goose, of the coat of a dog instead of his fur. In fact, the 
whole animal world was conceived as a copy of our own. 


2. TRANSITION FROM ANIMAL TO MAN. 


But if early language conceived animals'in the likeness of man, it 
very soon conceived man in the likeness of animals. There is hardly 
a name of an animal which, whether for good or for evil, has not 
been applied to man and woman. Dog, cur, hound, whelp, donkey, pig, 
mule, bear, sheep, goat, lion, tiger, cat, mouse, owl, wasp, all occur 
in ancient as well as in modern times as names of dislike or endear- 
ment. We are here speaking of those words only which have been 
absorbed so completely in the stream of language that their indepen- 
dent meaning is no longer perceptible. In adulari, to flatter, we 
hardly perceive the original meaning of wheedling,’? nor in 
wheedling, properly weedling, the German W edeln, that 
of wagging the tail. In Fr. cAlin, a wheedler, the derivation from 
caninus is quite forgotten.2 Coward, It. codardo, Fr. 
couard, was originally applied to a dog or any other animal with 
his tail between his legs. Canaille in the sense of contemptible 
people exists in all the Romanic languages, It. canaglia, Sp. 
canalla, Port. canalha, Though donkey or ass, used in 
the sense of a stupid person, is a very ancient metaphor, yet it is one 
that has never quite lost its character of a simile. But when the 
Spaniards use desasnar in the sense of enlightening or showing a 
man how foolish he has been, we have here a metaphor that had 
almost ceased to be felt as such. 

In the same manner few Germans, when they speak of emsig, 
diligent, ant-like, think of the Ameise, the ant, ie. the Emse, 
the emmet; nay, I see that the derivation is by some considered doubt- 
ful. Yet no one doubts that ca price comes from capra, goat, 
and that capricious was originally meant for goat-like pranks. 

The Latin ruminare meant properly to chew the cud, but it 
was applied so early to the act of mentally revolving a matter, that 
when we now speak of ruminating we but seldom recall the process 
in which cows eat their food. 

The Greek duéAyew means to milk, originally to stroke. But 
when it is used in the sense of gaining, enjoying, the idea of milking 
is but faintly present. Similarly the Spanish word for milking 
ordeiiar, lit. to arrange, is afterwards used in the sense of drawing 

(1) Plato speaks of the waQo¢ avrod rijc piewe ayanPic dirdé0090r. 
(2) Nonius, p. 17. Adulatio est blandimentum proprie canum, quod et ad hominem 


tractum consuetudine est. 
(3) Brinkmann, lc. p. 227. 
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profit from anything (ir logrando poco 4 poco el fruto 
de alguna cosa). I fancy I lately read a paper, though I can- 
not refer to it now, in which the German word tau gen, to be 
good for something, was connected with duh, to milk. Duh signi- 
fies not only to milk, but also to yield milk. A cow which gave milk 
{une vache qui rend) would have meant a useful cow, just as 
animal which ceased to have young, was called effetus, effete, use- 
less. Duh, therefore, from meaning to yield milk, might well have 
come to be used in the general sense of being useful and efficient. 
The German Tugend would thus have as truly an agricultural 
origin as Sk. daughter, Sk.duhitar, if that word meant ori- 
ginally the milkmaid. 

All this shows how language, if at first it interpreted animal by 
man, soon reversed the process and interpreted man by animal, a phase 
of thought which not unlikely gave birth to those numerous animal 
myths and animal fables, nay, to those curious animal epics which 
formed the delight of our distant ancestors and the remnants of which 
have survived to the present day. 


3. TRANSITION FROM MATERIAL TO IMMATERIAL. 


The very general change from a material to an immaterial mean- 
ing has been so often dwelt on that I need here say no more than 
what is recognised by all students of language, namely, that every 
word, without a single exception, which has an immaterial meaning 
had originally a material meaning. Materialist and Idealist philo- 
sophers, Locke as well as Berkeley, are agreed on this point.’ Still the 
process of dematerialising varies considerably. In the case of an g el, 
which meant originally a human messenger, a real transference seems 
to have taken place, when a name had suddenly to be found for those 
spiritual messengers who were supposed to convey the commands of 
God to men. Here we may speak of a real transfer. But in the 
case of spirit, the process was different. Spirit was originally 
the visible breath, but it was soon taken as a merely outward sign of 
that which invariably ceased when breath ceased. It then came to 
mean life, and, by a further step, the living principle, the invisible 
spirit of man, and at last any spirit or spiritual being which was 
believed in without being seen. There was here no real transference. 
The concepts of life, the living principle, the invisible spirit of man, 
all these were not concepts, first formed and then named, but 
simultaneously with the enlargement of the concept of spirit the 
name itself was enlarged. The birth of each new concept was 
synchronous with its baptism. 

It is difficult to select instances of metaphor leading from material 
to immaterial things, because language is really a complete herbarium 


(1) See Locke, Human Understanding, iv., 3,6; Berkeley, Third Dialogue between 
Hylas and Philonous, Works, i., p. 347 ; Lectures on the Science of Language, ii., p. 374. 
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of faded metaphors. We find them in the languages of uncivilised as 
well as civilised nations, only that in the former the material mean- 
ing may continue to be felt much more than in the latter. In New 
Guinea a man who pities you, says that he has a very bad stomach- 
ache for you,' and he no doubt means much more than we do when 
we speak of the bowels of compassion. 

The Roman peasant preferred to say silva, forest, or cumulus, 
heap, instead of multitudo, and Latin has retained such phrases as 
beneficiorum cumulus, magna exemplorum silva.’ 
Spicilegium, a gleaning of ears, was not used metaphorically 
in classical Latin, but it has become a favourite name for selections 
in later times. 

Rustics spoke of rain and rivers as flowing and trickling forth 
(manare, emanare); soon the words were used by Roman 
orators in the sense of emanating from, as in Cic. De Or. 1, 42, 189, 
hine haec recentior Academia emanavit, “hence 
arose this more recent Academy.” Imbuere, in the language of 
the village, meant to moisten, in Rome it came to mean to infect, to 
imbue, to inspire. 

As to adjectival metaphors, we speak of thrilling and stinging 
words, of a hard and a soft heart, a heavy and a light heart, a warm 
and a cold heart, a broken heart and a broken spirit, of black ingrati- 
tude, dark care, brilliant thoughts, golden times, narrow prejudices, 
iron will, dry remarks. As to verbal metaphors we have such ex- 
pressions as to damp the ardour, to chain the passions, to drown the 
cares, to feed on hopes, to thirst for knowledge, &c. 

Even adverbs often rest on metaphors preceded by a fading of 
colour.» Thus aegre comes from aeger, sick, as hardly 
from hard. Temere, at random, is supposed to be a locative of 
a lost te mus, corresponding to Sanskrit tam as, darkness, so that 
originally it would have meant “in the dark.” Mox, soon, seems to 
correspond to Sk. makshu, with might. In Greek, devws is used 
in the sense of very, without that taint of vulgarity which still clings 
to our “ awfully.” The German un gefihr, about, meant origin- 
ally “without danger.” Vielleicht was very easily, Greek 
Taxa, perhaps. Schon, already, is supposed to have sprung from 
sch6n, beautifully, used in the sense of perfectly. A similar idiom 
is found in the Italian bello e buono, or in the English, “he is 
gone for good.” 

That all prepositions may change their local and temporal into a 
causal meaning has been often remarked, and may be seen explained 
in every Greek or Latin Grammar. 


(1) Rev. W. G. Lawes, Motu Grammar, 1885, Introd. p. x. 

(2) Brinkmann, l.c. p. 129; Reisig, Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, § 173. 

(3) Brinkmann, l. c. p. 76. Férstemann, Zur Bedeutungslehre der deutschen Adver- 
bien, in ‘‘ Neues Jahrbuch der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Sprache, heraus- 
gegeben von v. d. Hagen,’’ vol. vi., p. 44—51. 
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In most of the cases hitherto mentioned it would be impossible to 
describe the change of meaning as due to metaphor or transference 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The change takes place, whether 
we like itor not. The original meaning of words fades, their full 
intension becomes lessened, their extension in consequence grows 
larger and larger, and without any stretch of imagination the words 
thus changed come to express concepts which seem to have grown up 
simultaneously with this process of decay. 

It happens likewise, though of course less frequently, that names 
of immaterial things are used again with a more material meaning. 
Thus soul, after having become the name of the spiritual element 
in man, is employed in the sense of person, as when we say, “I did 
not see a single soul there.” 

There are other cases where we see the name of one material thing 
used as the name of another, owing to some kind of similarity which 
it is not always easy to discover. Thus the French té te, head, is 
evidently the Latin testa, but testa in Latin meant a brick, an 
earthen pot, and a potsherd. In Spanish casco means potsherd 
and skull, and cogote, occiput, is said to be derived from 
concha, shell. In German we have the expression, “ganz aus 
dem Hiauschen sein,” to be very much excited, almost off his 
head. In Spanish casilla, small house, is used for head, and 
socar 4 uno de sus casillas, means to drive one out of his 
little house, 7.c. to make him impatient. Humorously the heal is 
called “la tapa de los sesos,” the lid of the senses." 


4. TRANSITION FROM THE SIGN TO WHAT Is SIGNIFIED. 


This class of metaphors is not always distinguishable from the 
preceding one, because the sign is naturally in many cases the mate- 
rial outside of an immaterial inside. Thus spirit, as we saw, stood 
for the living, and even for the thinking principle in man. That 
may be called the material for the immaterial. But spirit or breath 
may also be considered as the outward sign of life or thought, and 
the metaphor would then belong to the fourth class. The same 
applies to such words as brain, heart, stomach, when used 
to signify thought, feeling, and passion ; also to frons and super- 
cilium, forehead and eyebrow, if used in the sense of boldness and 
pride. Other cases more clearly belonging to this class are when 
we say “the crown commands,” meaning the “Queen, or possibly, Mr. 
Gladstone.” With respect to adjectives, when we speak of a mean as 

‘a dirty action, we use dirt as the outward sign of moral degrada- 
tion. When we say “the trumpet calls,” we really mean the command 
of the general as conveyed by the sound of the trumpet that calls the 
soldiers to battle. At last we may speak of the trumpet-call of duty. 


(1) Brinkmann, l.c. p. 135. 
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5. TRANsITION FROM Causs To Errecr. 

Cases where the name of the cause, whether as author or as instru- 
ment, is used in place of the name of the effect, are frequent, as when 
we speak of reading Homer, instead of reading the poems made by 
Homer. This by some authorities would be classed as Me tonomy. 
We have nearly the same kind of metaphor in the use which the 
Romans made of Ceres and Bacchus, in the sense of bread, wine. 
In Greek we found yapaxtyp, the instrument for marking, used for 
the mark produced by it; in Latin lin gua, tongue, has become the 
recognised name for language. 


6. TRANSITION FROM Errecr To CAUSE. 


This class is not very numerous. When we say that a man ought 
to blush, meaning that he ought to be ashamed, we use, no doubt, 
the effect for the cause ; but blush may also have been taken as the 
outward sign, used in the sense of what is signified by it. ‘ Give me 
alight,” if used for “Give me a candle,” may be another case in 
point. 

7. TRansit1Ion FRoM Part To WHOLE. 

This class to which the Greeks gave the special name of 
Synecdoche, comprises such cases as when we use roof in the 
sense of house, bread for food, spring for year. Often the 
opposite takes place as when people speak of a resolution passed by 
the senate, though it may have been passed by a few senators only, 
or by the majority of the senate ; or when people speak of the church, 
meaning themselves only and those who agree with them. This, 
however, may rather be called an abuse of language or even an 
untruth than a metaphor. 


7. TRANSITION FROM ONE TO ANOTHER OF THINGS GENERALLY 
ASSOCIATED. 


These metaphors by which the name of one thing is transferred to 
another which forms its complement or constant accompaniment are 
frequent in all languages. Thus scales stand for balance, the 
clouds for the sky, the altar for the temple. People say they 
have drunk a bottle, when they mean the wine in the bottle, and 
highwaymen asked for “la vie ou la bourse,” when they cared 
very little about the purse, but a great deal about the money in it. 
Money, moneta, Germ. miinze, was so called because at Rome 
money was coined in a building on the Capitol, adjoining the 
temple of Juno Moneta. 

After having discovered how little of real transference there is in 
what we call metaphorical expressions, it might become a question 
whether the old name should be retained, or whether it is so mis- 
leading that it ought to be abolished and replaced by a more accurate 
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term. There are, no doubt real metaphors, as when the sun is called 
the jewel of the sky, or the sea a garden of spray (un jardin de 
espumas), or England, 
‘* A precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 


Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


Some of these metaphors are far-fetched, while others are within 
easy reach, but all are fetched, and are well described therefore by 
metaphora. Most of the metaphors, however, which are of 
interest to the student of language and thought, as having entered 
into the living body of speech, as having become, as Dr. Brinkmann 
expresses it, incarnate, owe their origin, as we saw, to such 
different causes that metaphor as applied to them has certainly 
become a misnomer. If, nevertheless, I continue to use metaphor 
as the technical name for all, it is with the distinct understanding 
that metaphor must not be supposed to imply a conscious transfer- 
ence of the name of one thing to another. “A fair and ingenuous 
reader,” as Berkeley says,‘ “must collect the sense from the scope and 
tenor and connection of a discourse, making allowance for those inac- 
curate modes of speech which use has made inevitable.” To imagine 
in the earliest periods of language a real transference of name from a 
known thing to an unknown, would be contrary to one of the leading 
principles of the Sciences of Thought and Language, namely, that 
nothing can be a thing to us without a name. The act of clothing 
naked concepts with old garments is an act of charity which we never 
perform. What really happens is that names vary in intension. Per- 
cepts do not hold all the sensations which originally composed them, 
concepts do not retain all the percepts which at first they were meant 
to embrace. There is therefore a constant change going on in the 
meaning of words, and our mind, if we but watch it carefully, is the 
permanent scene of the most surprising transformations. As the 
concepts lose their full intension—and this all concepts are apt to do 
by themselves and without any assistance derived from what we call 
abstraction—their names become larger, i.c. become applicable to new 
germinal concepts which are but waiting for a name to spring into 
life. "When we once have the concept and name of a steersman, the 
concept of director springs into life as soon as steersman loses 
the attributes of standing at the helm of a ship and managing the 
rudder. The picture has faded, and by thus fading the weather- 
beaten steersman has become like many other people who are now, 
by likeness, cata 16 dvaNoyov, called steersmen, gubernatores or 
governors. In the highest sense, therefore, metaphor is but a new 
side of abstraction and generalisation, the vital principles of all 
thought and of all language. F. Max MULier. 


(1) Berkeley, Works, i. p. 183. 








LADY BOOK LOVERS. 


Tue biographer of Mrs. Aphra Behn refutes the vulgar error that 
“a Dutchman cannot love.” Whether or not a lady can love books 
is a question that may not be so readily settled. M. Ernest Quentin 
Bauchart has contributed to the discussion of this problem by pub- 
lishing a bibliography, in two quarto volumes,’ of books which have 
been in the libraries of famous beauties of old, queens and princesses 
of France. There can be no doubt that these ladies were possessors 
of exquisite printed books and manuscripts wonderfully bound, but 
it remains uncertain whether the owners, as a rule, were bibliophiles; 
whether their hearts were with their treasures. Incredible as it may 
seem to us now, literature was highly respected in the past, and was 
even fashionable. Poets werein favour at court, and fashion decided 
that the great must possess books, and not only books, but books pro- 
duced in the utmost perfection of art, and bound with all the skill 
at the disposal of Clovis Eve, and Padeloup, and Duseuil. There- 
fore, as fashion gave her commands, we cannot hastily affirm that 
the ladies who obeyed were really book lovers. In our more polite 
age, fashion has decreed that ladies shall smoke, and bet, and romp, 
but it would be premature to assert that all ladies who do their duty 
in these matters are born romps, or have an unaffected liking for 
cigarettes. History, however, maintains that many-of the renowned 
dames whose books are now the most treasured of literary relics were 
actually inclined to study as well as to pleasure, like Marguerite de 
Valois and the Comtesse de Verrue, and even Madame de Pompadour. 
Probably books and arts were more to this lady’s liking than the 
diversions by which she beguiled the tedium of Louis XV.; and 
many a time she would rather have been quiet with her plays and 
novels than engaged in conscientiously-conducted but distasteful 
revels. 

Like a true Frenchman, M. Bauchart has only written about 
French lady book lovers, or about women who, like Mary Stuart, 
were more than half French. Nor would it be easy for an English 
author to name, outside the ranks of crowned heads, like Elizabeth, 
any Englishwomen of distinction who had a passion for the material 
side of literature, for binding, and first editions, and large paper, and 
engravings in early “states.” The practical sex, when studious, is 
like the same sex when fond of equestrian exercise. “ A lady says, ‘My 
heyes, he’s an ’orse, and he must go,’ ” according to Leech’s groom. 
In the same way, a studious girl or matron says, “This is a book,” 


(1) Les Femmes Bibliophiles. Morgand, Paris, 1886. 
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and reads it, if read she does, without caring about the date, or the 
state, or the publisher’s name, or even very often about the author’s. 
I remember, before the publication of a novel now celebrated, seeing 
a privately-printed vellum-bound copy of it on large paper in the hands 
of a literary lady. She was holding it over the fire, and had already 
made the vellum covers curl wide open like the shells of an afflicted 
oyster. When I asked what the volume was, she explained that 
“It is a book which a poor man has written, and he’s had it 
printed to see whether some one won’t be kind enough to publish 
it.” I ventured, perhaps pedantically, to point out that the poor 
man could not be so very poor, or he would not have made 
so costly an experiment on Dutch paper. But the lady said she did 
not know how that might be, and she went on toasting the experi- 
ment. In all this there is a fine contempt for everything but the 
spiritual aspect of literature; there is an aversion to the mere 
coquetry and display of morocco and red letters, and the toys which 
amuse the minds of men. Where ladies have caught “the Biblio- 
mania,” I fancy they have taken this pretty fever from the other sex. 
But it must be owned that the books they have possessed, being rarer 
and more romantic, are even more highly prized by amateurs than 
examples from the libraries of Grolier, and Longepierre, and d’Hoym. 
M. Bauchart’s book is a complete guide to the collector of these 
expensive relics. He begins his dream of fair women who have 
owned books with the pearl of the Valois, Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
the sister of Francis I. The remains of her library are chiefly devo- 
tional manuscripts. Indeed, it is to be noted that all these ladies, 
.owever frivolous, possessed the most devout and pious books, and 
whole collections of prayers copied out by the pen, and decorated 
with miniatures. Marguerite’s library was bound in morocco, 
stamped with a crowned M in inéerlacs sown with daisies, or, at least, 
with conventional flowers which may have been meant for daisies. 
If one could choose, perhaps the most desirable of the specimens 
extant is Le Premier Livre du Prince des Poétes, Homére, in Salel’s 
translation. For this translation Ronsard writes a prologue, ad- 
dressed to the manes of Salel, in which he complains that he is 
ridiculed for his poetry. He draws a characteristic picture of Homer 
and Salel in Elysium, among the learned lovers— 


‘*qui parmi les fleurs devisent 
Au giron de leur dame.” 


Marguerite’s manuscript copy of the First Book of the Iliad is a 
small quarto, adorned with daisies, fleurs-de-lis, and the crowned M. 
It is in the Duc d’Aumale’s collection at Chantilly. The books of 
Diane de Poitiers are more numerous and more famous. When 
first a widow she stamped her volumes with a laurel springing from 
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a tomb, and the motto “ Sola vivit in illo.” But when she consoled 
herself with Henri II. she suppressed the tomb, and made the 
motto meaningless. Her crescent shone not only on her books, 
but on the palace walls of France, in the Louvre, Fontainebleau, 
and Anet, and her initial D. is inextricably interlaced with the H. 
of her royal lover. Indeed, Henri added the D to his own cypher, 
and this must have been so embarrassing for his wife Catherine, 
that people have good-naturedly tried to read the curves of the D’s 
as C’s. The D’s, and the crescents, and the bows of his Diana are 
impressed even on the covers of Henri’s Book of Hours. Catherine’s 
own cypher is a double C enlaced with an H, or double K’s (Kathe- 
rine) combined in the same manner. These, unlike the D.H., are 
surmounted with a crown—the one advantage which the wife pos- 
sessed over the favourite. Among Diana’s books are various 
treatises on medicines and on surgery, and plenty of poetry and 
Italian novels. Among the books exhibited at the British Museum 
in glass cases is Diana’s copy of Bembo’s History of Venice. An 
American collector, Mr. Barlow, of New York, is happy enough to 
possess her Singularites de la France Antarcticque (Antwerp, 1558). 

Catherine de Medicis got a splendid library on the same terms as 
American publishers procure English novels—she stole them. The 
Marshal Strozzi, dying in the French service, left a noble collection, 
on which Catherine laid her hands. Brantéme says that Strozzi’s 
son often expressed to him a candid opinion about this transaction. 
What with her own collection and what with the Marshal’s, Cathe- 
rine possessed about four thousand volumes. On her death they 
were in peril of being seized by her creditors, but her almoner 
carried them to his own house, and De Thou had them placed in the 
royal library. Unluckily it was thought wiser to strip the books of 
the coats with Catherine’s compromising device, lest her creditors 
should single them out, and take them away in their pockets. 
Hence, books with her arms and cypher are exceedingly rare. At 
the sale of the collections of the Duchesse de Berry, a Book of Hours 
of Catherine’s was sold for £2,400. 

Mary Stuart of Scotland was one of the lady book lovers whose 
taste was more than a mere following of the fashion. Some of her 
books, like one of Marie Antoinette’s, were the companions of her 
captivity, and still bear the sad complaints which she intrusted to 
these last friends of fallen royalty. Her note-book, in which she 
wrote her Latin prose exercises when a girl, yet survives, bound in 
red morocco, with the arms of France. In a Book of Hours, now 
the property of the Czar, may be partly deciphered the quatrains 
which she composed in her sorrowful times, but many of them are 
mutilated by the binder’s shears. The Queen used the volume as a 
kind of album; it contains the signatures of the “Countess of 
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Schrewsbury ” (as M. Bauchart has it), of Walsingham, of the Earl 
of Sussex, and of Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham. There is 
also the signature, “ Your most infortunat,—ARrBELLA Seymour ; ” 
and “ Fr. Bacon.” 

This remarkable manuscript was purchased in Paris, during the 
Revolution, by Peter Dubrowsky, who carried it to Russia. 
Another Book of Hours of the Queen’s bears this inscription, in a 
sixteenth-century hand: ‘Ce sont les Heures de Marie Setuart 
Renne. Marguerite de Blacuod de Rosay.” In De Blacuod it is 
not very easy to recognise “ Blackwood.” Marguerite was probably 
the daughter of Adam Blackwood, who wrote a volume on Mary 
Stuart’s sufferings. (Edinburgh, 1587.) 

The famous Marguerite de Valois, the wife of Henri IV., had 
certainly a noble library, and many beautifully bound books stamped 
with daisies are attributed to her collection. They bear the motto, 
“ Expectata non eludet,” which appears to refer, first to the daisy 
(“ Margarita”), which is punctual in the spring, or rather is “ the 
constellated flower that never sets,” and next, to the lady, who will 
“keep tryst.” But is the lady Marguerite de Valois? Though the 
books have been sold at very high prices as relics of the leman of 
La Mole, it seems impossible to demonstrate that they were ever on 
her shelves, or that they were bound by Clovis Eve from her own 
design. ‘No mention is made of them in any contemporary docu- 
ment, and the judicious are reduced to conjectures.” Yet they form 
a most important collection, systematically bound, science and philo- 
sophy in citron morocco, the poets in green, and history and theology 
in red. In any case it is absurd to explain “ Expectata non eludet ” 
as a reference to the lily of the royal arms, which appears on the 
centre of the daisy-pied volumes. The motto, in that case, would 
run “ Expectata (lilia) non eludent.” As it stands, the feminine 
adjective, “‘expectata,” in the singular, must apply either to the 
lady who owned the volumes, or to the “ Margarita,” her emblem, 
or to both. Yet the ungrammatical rendering is that which 
M. Bauchart suggests. Many of the books, Marguerite’s or not, 
were sold at prices over £100 in London, in 1883 and 1884. The 
Macrobius, and Theocritus, and Homer are in the Cracherode collec- 
tion at the British Museum. The Ronsard (Paris, Buon. 1507) 
went for £430 at the Beckford sale. These prices will probably 
never be reached again. 

If Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis XIV., was a bibliophile, 
she may be suspected of acting on the motive, “ Love me, love my 
books.” About her affection for Cardinal Mazarin there seems to 
be no doubt: the Cardinal had a famous library, and his royal friend 
probably imitated his tastes. In her time, and on her volumes, the 
originality and taste of the skilled binder, Le Gascon, begin to 
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declare themselves. The fashionable passion for lace, to which La 
Fontaine made such sacrifices, affected the art of book decorations, 
and Le Gascon’s beautiful patterns of gold points and dots are copies 
of the productions of Venice. The Queen-Mother’s books include 
many devotional treatises, for, whatever other fashions might come 
and go, piety was always constant before the Revolution. Anne of 
Austria seems to have been particularly fond of the lives and works 
of Saint Theresa, and Saint Francois de Sales, and John of the 
Cross. But she was not unread in the old French poets, such as 
Coquillart; she condescended to Ariosto; she had that dubious 
character, Théophile de Viaud, beautifully bound; she owned the 
Rabelais of 1553; and, what is particularly interesting, M. De 
Lignerolles possesses her copy of “ L’Eschole des Femmes, Comédie 
par J. B. P. Moliére. Paris: Guillaume de Luynes, 1663.” In 12°, 
red morocco, gilt edges, and the Queen’s arms on the covers.” This 
relic is especially valuable when we remember that L’£cole des 
Femmes and Arnolphe’s sermon to Agnés, and his comic threats of 
future punishment first made envy take the form of religious perse- 
cution. The devout Queen-Mother was often appealed to by the 
enemies of Moliére, yet Anne of Austria had not only seen his 
comedy, but possessed this beautiful example of the first edition. 
M. Paul Lacroix supposes that this copy was offered to the Queen- 
Mother by Moliére himself. The frontispiece (Arnolphe preaching 
to Agnés) is thought to be a portrait of Moliére, but in the repro- 
duction in M. Louis Lacour’s edition it is not easy to see any resem- 
blance. Apparently Anne did not share the views, even in her later 
years, of the converted Prince de Conty, for several comedies and 
novels remain stamped with her arms and device. 

The learned Marquise de Rambouillet, the parent of all the Pré- 
cieuses, must have owned a good library, but nothing is chronicled 
save her celebrated book of prayers and meditations, written out and 
decorated by Jarry. It is bound in red morocco, doublé with green, 
and covered with V’s in gold. The Marquise composed the prayers 
for her own use, and Jarry was so much struck with their beauty 
that he asked leave to introduce them into the Book of Hours which 
he had to copy, “for the prayers are often so silly,” said he, ‘“ that 
I am ashamed to write them out.’ The daughter of the Marquise, 
the fair Julie, heroine of that “long courting’ by M. de Montausier, 
survives in those records as the possessor of La Guirlande de Julie, 
the manuscript book of poems by eminent hands. But this manu- 
script seems to have been all the library of Julie; therein she could 
constantly read of her own perfections. To be sure she had also 
LT’ Histoire de Gustave Adolphe, a hero for whom, like Major Dugald 
Dalgetty, she cherished a supreme devotion. In the Guirlande Chape- 
lain’s verses turn on the pleasing fancy that the Protestant Lion 
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of the North, changed into a flower (like Paul Limayrac in 
M. Banville’s ode), requests Julie to take pity on his forlorn 
estate :— 
‘*Sois pitoyable 4 ma langueur ; 
Et si je n’ay place en ton coour 
Que je l’aye au moins sur ta teste.” 


These verses were reckoned consummate. 

The Guirlande is still, with happier fate than attends most books, 
in the hands of the successors of the Duc and Duchesse de Montausier. 

Like Julie, Madame de Maintenon was a précieuse, but she never 
had time to form a regular library. Her books, however, were 
bound by Duseuil, a binder immortal in the verse of Pope; or it 
might be more correct to say that Madame de Maintenon’s own books 
are seldom distinguishable from those of her favourite foundation, 
St. Cyr. The most interesting is a copy of the first edition of 
Esther, in quarto (1689), bound in red morocco, and bearing, in 
Racine’s hand, “A Madame la Marquise de Maintenon, offert avec 
respect, —RAcINeE.” 

Doubtless Racine had the book bound before he presented it. 
“People are discontented,”’ writes his son Louis, “if you offer them 
a book in a simple marbled paper cover.” I could wish that this 
worthy custom were restored, for the sake of the art of binding, and 
also because amateur poets would be more chary of their presentation 
copies. It is, no doubt, wise to turn these gifts with their sides 
against the inner walls of bookcases, to be bulwarks against the damp, 
but the trouble of acknowledging worthless presents from strangers 
is considerable.* 

Another interesting example of Madame de Maintenon’s collec- 
tions is Dacier’s Remarques Critiques sur les Gfuvres d@ Horace, bearing 
the arms of Louis XIV., but with his wife’s signature on the fly- 
leaf (1681). 

Of Madame de Montespan, ousted from the royal arms by Madame 
de Maintenon, who “married into the family where she had been 
governess,” there survives one bookish relic of interest. This is 
CGuvres Diverses par un auteur de sept ans, in quarto, red morocco, 
printed on vellum, and with the arms of the mother of the little Duc 
du Maine (1678): when Madame de Maintenon was still playing 
mother to the children of the king and of Madame de Montespan, 
she printed those “ works” of her eldest pupil. 

These ladies were only bibliophiles by accident, and were devoted, 
in the first place, to pleasure, piety, or ambition. With the Com- 
tesse de Verrue, whose epitaph will be found on an earlier page 
(p. 103), we come to a genuine and even fanatical collector. Madame 
de Verrue (1670—1736) got every kind of diversion out of life, and 
(1) Country papers, please copy. Poets at a distance will kindly accept this intimation. 
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when she ceased to be young and fair, she turned to the joys of 
“shopping.” In early years, “pleine de cour, elle le donna sans 
comptes.” In later life, she purchased, or obtained on credit, every- 
thing that caught her fancy, also sans comptes. “My aunt,” says the 
Duce de Luynes, “was always buying, and never baulked her fancy.” 
Pictures, books, coins, jewels, engravings, gems (over 8,000), tapes- 
tries, and furniture were all alike precious to Madame de Verrue. 
Her snuff-boxes defied computation ; she had them in gold, in tortoise- 
shell, in porcelain, in lacquer, and in jasper, and she enjoyed the deli- 
cate fragrance of sixty different sorts of snuff. Without applauding 
the smoking of cigarettes in drawing-rooms, we may admit that it is 
less repulsive than steady applications to tobacco in Madame de 
Verrue’s favourite manner. 

The Countess had a noble library, for old tastes survived in her 
commodious heart, and new tastes she anticipated. She possessed 
The Romance of the Rose, and Villon, in editions of Galliot du Pré 
(1529-1533) undeterred by the satire of Boileau. She had examples 
of the Pleiade, though they were not admired in France till 1830. 
She was also in the most modern fashions of to-day, for she had the 
beautiful quarto of La Fontaine’s Contes, and Boucher’s illustrated 
Moliére (large paper). And, what I envy her more, she had Per- 
rault’s Fuiry Tales, in blue morocco—the blue rose of the folk-lorist 
who is also a book-hunter. It must also be confessed that Madame 
de Verrue had a large number of books such as are usually kept 
under lock and key, and which her heirs did not care to expose at 
the sale of her library. Once I myself (moi chétif) owned a novel in 
blue morocco, which had been in the collection of Madame de Verrue.. 
In her old age this exemplary woman invented a peculiarly com- 
fortable arm-chair, which, like her novels, was covered with citron 
and violet morocco ; the nails were of silver. If Madame de Verrue- 
has met the Baroness Bernstein, theiz conversation in the Elysian 
Fields must be of the most gallant and interesting description. 

Another literary lady of pleasure, Madame de Pompadour, can. 
only be spoken of with modified approval. Her great fault was that 
she did not check the decadence of taste and sense in the art of 
bookbinding. In her time came in the habit of binding books (if 
binding it can be called) with flat backs, without the nerves and 
sinews that are of the very essence of book-covers. Without these 
no binding can be permanent, none can secure the lasting existence 
of a volume. It is very deeply to be deplored that by far the most 
accomplished living English artist in bookbinding has reverted to 
this old and most dangerous heresy. The most original and graceful 
tooling is of much less real value than permanence, and a book bound 
with a flat back, without nerfs, might almost as well not be bound 
at all. The practice was the herald of the French and may open the 
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way for the English Revolution. Of what avail were the ingenious 
mosaics of Derome to stem the tide cf change, when the books whose 
sides they adorned were not really bound at all? Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s books were of all sorts, from the inevitable works of devotions to 
devotions of another sort, and the “ Hours” of Erycina Ridens. One 
of her treasures had singular fortunes, a copy of Daphnis and Chioe, 
with the Regent’s illustrations, and those of Cochin and Eisen (Paris, 
quarto, 1757, red morocco). The covers are adorned with billing 
and cooing doves, with the arrows of Eros, with burning hearts, and 
sheep and shepherds, Eighteen years ago this volume was bought 
for 10 francs in a village in Hungary. A bookseller gave £8 for it 
in Paris. M. Bauchart paid for it £150, and as it has left his 
shelves, probably he too made no bad bargain. Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s Apology for Herodotus (La Haye, 1735) has also its legend. 
It belonged to M. Paillet, who coveted a glorified copy of the 
Pastissier Francois, in M. Bauchart’s collection. M. Paillet swopped 
it, with a number of others, for the Pastissier :— 


“* Javais L’ Apologie 
Pour Hérodote, en reliure ancienne, amour 
De livre provenant de chez la Pompadour; 
Tl me le soutira!” ! 


Of Marie Antoinette, with whom our lady book lovers of the old 
régime must close, there survive many books. She had a library in 
the Tuileries, as well as at le petit Trianon. Of all her great and 
varied collections, none is now so valued as her little book of prayers, 
which was her consolation in the worst of all her evil days, in the 
‘Temple, and the Conciergerie. The book is Office de la Divine Pro- 
evidence (Paris, 1757, green morocco). On the fly-leaf the Queen 
wrote, some hours before her death, these touching lines:—“ Ce 
16 Octobre, d 4h. 4 du matin. Mon Dieu! ayes pitié de moi! Mes 
yeux n’ont plus de larmes pour prier pour vous, mes pauvres enfants. 
Adieu, adieu !—Mariz ANTOINETTE.” 

There can be no sadder relic of a greater sorrow, and the last 
consolation of the queen did not escape the French popular genius 
for cruelty and insult. The arms on the covers of the prayer-book 
have been cut out by some fanatic of Equality and Fraternity. 

AnpREW Lane. 


(1) Biblothéque d’un Bibliophile. Lille, 1885. 
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Tue great ideals of the world save themselves by strange disguises. 
Though the advance of progress threaten their existence, and the 
crash of upheaval ruin their very elements, none the less they per- 
petuate themselves in unsuspected shelter. If to-day we see religion 
mask itself as devotion to humanity, it is but the reversal of the great 
masquerade of the Middle Ages, when whatever impulse of good-will 
to man was destined to survive assumed for safety’s sake the garb of the 
Church. Benevolence, science, logic, philosophy, and all the arts put 
on the hood and cowl. And the time came when love also entered 
religion. Indeed, the convent was the one safe place of refuge in a 
struggling, dark, chaotic world—a world for which centuries of care- 
ful nurture had ill-fitted the delicate sentiment of love. The Middle 
Ages had existed, one might say, for its development. During the 
century succeeding the invention of the Immaculate Conception 
(1134), the cultus of the Virgin became dominant in the Church, and, 
pari passu, the position of women grew nobler in the world—was, 
indeed, elevated and spiritualised to a dangerous artificial beauty. 
Then a thousand devices were discovered to hide from the yet imper- 
fect man and woman the brutality of the one and the meanness of the 
other. The Courts of Love, where no husband might be the lover of 
his wife, the gross and strained devotion of the minnesingers, the 
worship of Mary and the saints, were expedients unreal or ugly in 
themselves, but they imposed on mere brutish passion a beautiful sen- 
timent of reverence and service. For they showed the woman beloved 
as a creature aloof and apart, separated from the disenchantment of 
possession by the distance of heaven or the barriers of earth. Thus 
through the Middle Ages love grew and flourished ; a plant delicate 
yet and scarcely acclimatised, but watered and tended and sheltered. 
Without this care it could not grow, being still young and not well- 
rooted. Then in the thirteenth century a terrible convulsion dis- 
turbed the world, and the fate of all tender, exquisite things hung 
for a while in awful balance. For in that eventful century, which 
rounds the old world and begins the new, the long-gathering jealousy 
of pope and emperor burst into a fearful storm. The tempest of 
over twenty years which destroyed the empire of the house of Hohen- 
staufen left Rome, though victorious, none the less a prey to her own 
champion, Charles of Anjou. For three years he would not suffer the 
election of a pope, holding the keys of Peter in his unrelaxing clutches; 
and even when the papal see was nominally filled, the Angevine 
adventurer guided its counsels and prompted its decrees. Thus one 
xx2 
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shipwreck engulfed both papacy and empire, nor could any fore- 
see that from those wrecks far nobler vessels should be built. The 
hierarchic and feudal order of things had fallen, and the spirit of law 
and federation was yet unknown. All over Europe spread darkness 
and confusion: Rome was paralysed, France crazed with superstition 
and communistic panic, Italy a mere disorganised prey for the next 
comer; and Germany, most piteous of all, with the convert’s earnest- 
ness and the loyalty of a serf, not yet fit for the sudden withdrawal 
of the hierarchy and feudalism to which she clung for support, 
Germany reeled heavily. It seemed that the end of the world was at 
hand ; and truly, in this terrible interregnum, the whole fabric of the 
Middle Ages fell crashing into ruin. 

Now that the Courts of Love were wasted, his tournaments battle- 
fields, his minstrels shouting battle-cries, what had become of love ? 
Where should his ladies, sung so long and honoured, look for their 
knights? They are gone to fight for God and the king; they are 
gone far away, but no longer to the Holy Sepulchre; they are gone 
to ravage and ruin distant cities, or to lay low the power of Rome. 
Many never return; some after years—ten, fifteen, twenty years— 
come home again, tanned and grey—swearing troopers, whose talk is 
all of battle, whose camp jests and lewd stories fall like filth into the 
pure fountain of a woman’s soul. What knight is this for a delicate 
lady to love! She must change the very nature of her love if this 
shall satisfy her heart. The frail ideal, nourished so long with care 
and patience, must die, so it seems. But, as in ancient legends, where 
satyrs pursue a pure nymph, gaining hold upon her, stretching out 
their hands for the prize, to find them empty, to find her out of reach, 
safe in the inviolable greenness of the laurel, even so the tender 
spirit of love, with one violent effort, set itself beyond the lusts of the 
imbruted world, sheltered, transformed into the mystical love of 
God. 

A natural impulse was given to religion by the divisions and dis- 
asters of society. Several influences combined to force this ardent, 
heightened faith into mysticism. Frequent crusades had familiarised 
the sincerest Catholics with the habits and doctrines of the mystical 
East; and the influence of Oriental on Western civilisation had 
another channel through the Arabian commentaries on Aristotle, per- 
meated with Alexandrian ideas; while in the monasteries the books 
of the so-called Dionysius gave form to a mystical sentiment cherished 
by the retired and eventless life of religion. Thus the knight from 
his captors or his captives, the scholar from his studies, the monk 
from his perusal of the most popular of saintly authors, might all 
become imbued with a like spirit. Throughout the West there 
spread, partially, indeed, and not to all alike, a scorn of science and 
understanding, and a sense of mystery, an aspiration to ecstasy, 2 
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desire to merge all personality in the infinite. Such influences did not 
create, they did but direct the movement. They were—as M. Vacheroff 
has shown us—a source of inspiration, a reserve of tradition for a 
natural instinct which, even without them, must have satisfied itsclf. 
Owing partly to these semi-religious influences, partly to the external 
condition of affairs, the movement—which might have established 
another School of Alexandria, might have believed in astrology or 
the philosopher’s stone, might have merely ended in jugglery and 
witchcraft—instead of this became a school for visionaries and 
ecstatics. How strong the movement was may be inferred by the 
length of its duration, and by our finding in its ranks not merely 
hysteric virgin saints, not merely the two priors of St. Victor, not 
merely the poetic Suso, the fervid Ruysbrock, the contemplative 
Tauler, but the wide intellect of Albertus Magnus, the strength of 
Eckhart, the practical wisdom of Gerson. 

The doctrines of Neoplatonism, received through the medium of a 
saint, were translated into another sense by men of less intellect 
and stronger affections than the Alexandrines. Science is little 
to these later mystics, the inward spring of peace is much; they 
question with Bonaventura not doctrine but desire, not the human 
mind but heavenly grace. Not light they ask, but fire. By ecstasy 
they seek to unite themselves not only with the abstract wisdom, but 
with a supreme love. For ecstasy is to them the ars amandi, and 
to them the one thing needful not intelligence but feeling. ‘ Amor 
oculus est,” says Richard of Saint-Victor, “et amare videre est.” To 
behold with this eye the things that are hidden from earthly vision ; 
to die to the world, in order to live to Christ; to lose one’s soul; to 
drown self, conscience, reason, virtue, feeling, in a flood of ecstasy, 
this had become the ambition of the nobler spirits of the world. 

In this apotheosis of ecstasy, this contagion of love, the feminine 
element naturally predominated. The movement, which the gracious 
and pathetic figure of Elizabeth of Hungary announced, was to be 
above all a movement of women. Far beyond the glory of Eckhart 
and Gerson, above the eminence of thinker and teacher, shone, in this 
strange hierarchy of dreamers, the beatitude of the visionary and 
prophetess. Prophets of God some, others prophets of evil; so the 
Church decided. But it is hard to divide the spiritual abnegation of 
Bridget, of Catherine, of the two German Elizabeths, of Mechtild 
of Magdeburg, Gertrude and Mechtild von Hackeborn, from the 
heresy which declared that to the soul lost in God the sins of the 
body are as naught. That heresy is but the others’ holiness, pushed 
to its logical consequence. 

The saints were chiefly women—women of vague, imperious, un- 
satisfied emotion, sick of a world given over to rapine, interdict, and 
slaughter, where no choice was left between disloyalty and damnation ; 
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women young and active, living for the most part the passive, temper- 
ate eventless life of the convent ; women who imposed on themselves 
long fasts and vigils, whose tender flesh was bruised with the stone 
flags of the cell where they would lie of winter nights for penance, 
and torn with the lashings of the self-inflicted scourge. In this life 
no hope for them; in this world no love, no happiness, no possession. 
As starving people dream of delicious feasts and banquets, they found 
in a vision the things withheld from them awake. 

Amor rapit, unit, satisfacit. The practical Gerson lets fall the fiery 
phrase. Each of these virgin visionaries had said as much. Open 
the books of their exercises, their revelations ; the dusty pages exhale 
a violence and tenderness of passion that the minnesingers never 
caught, the troubadours never felt, in their. earthly singing. For 
these saintly visions are all of love—love which ravishes; nay, love 
which drowns, annihilates, swallows up. Love in a dream, and yet 
the one real thing in a cramped and narrow life; love which fills 
every interstice and cranny of a void and aching heart ; love unseen, 
untouched, unheard, for which the visionary waits hour by hour, in 
an anguish of tense devotion, waits till the muttered monotony of her 
prayers, the fixed, unvaried straining of her eyes, shall have lulled 
the body to adeath-like trance, shall set free the soul to show her the 
mirage of her own unsatisfied desire. 

Throughout the thirteenth century Thuringia continued the centre 
and stronghold of German sanctity. The life of St. Elizabeth at the 
Wartburg had gone up from its midst like a purifying altar-flame to 
heaven. When she died in 1231, hundreds of men and women came 
in tears to honour the wasted body wrapped in its worn Franciscan 
cloak, lying dead in the poor little house at Marburg. From the 
memory of her life, from the pilgrimages to her tomb, a tradition and 
ideal of saintliness spread among the people. Fifteen years later, it 
was in Thuringia that the Pope found his champion. Even his 
oppression, and the defeat and death of that ill-starred defender of 
the faith, did little to abate the popular ardour. 

The convent of Rodardesdorf, near Eisleben, and the great princely 
convent of Quedlinburg, gave an especial religious distinction to 
Thuringia ; but not until about the year 1234, when the rich and 
noble Freiherr von Hackeborn of Helfta placed at Rodardesdorf 
his little five-year-old daughter Gertrude, was the die cast which 
decided the specially illustrious future of that house. Rodardesdorf 
was a convent of Cistercians, a thoughtful and peaceful place. The 
little Gertrude was happy there. She was a serious and earnest 
child, “not content,” says the chronicle, ‘with childish innocence, but, 
even when a babe, gifted with a constant gravity and prudence of 
demeanour.” Indeed, that childish head was troubled with many 
things, for the little girl was passionately eager to learn all that came 
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in her way: science, liberal arts, grammar, theology. So that she 
became no less honoured for her acquirements than beloved for her 
docility and modesty of bearing. 

But the convent was to acquire another infant saint. The mother 
of Gertrude again visited the convent, and on one occasion brought 
with her her younger daughter, Mechtild, then seven years of age, 
and as many years younger than her sister. ‘They came for honest 
diversion,” says the chronicle, probably to see little Gertrude, and 
certainly with no thought of leaving Mechtild behind. But the child 
was so delighted with the strange place, the large rooms, the little 
cells, the chapel with its altar-lights, the children in the garden, the 
nuns, who made much of her, that she declared she would willingly 
remain there for ever. Nor would she leave, though her mother bade 
her come. Then the sisters, delighted with so much holiness so young, 
instantly beseeched the mother to leave her little girl in their com- 
pany for awhile, and to this she consented. Poor mother, did no 
pang go through her heart when the convent doors shut on both her 
children? It was for ever; no prayers, no commands could bring 
her back her wilful, loving, eager little Mechtild any more, for the 
Vita relates, “after this holy and blessed embrace her parents could 
never withdraw her from that place for all the caresses and endear- 
ments that they knew how to make.” With bruised ties and bleeding 
hearts the career of saintliness begins. ‘Only he,’’ runs the scripture 
that child would often hear, “that hateth father and mother can 
become my disciple.”’ 

Of the daily routine of life in the convent we may gain an idea 
from Abelard’s directions to the nuns of the Paraclete, and, setting 
against the difference of date the difference of culture in the two 
countries, we may not unfairly suppose the Thuringian Cistercians 
of 1250 to have followed much the same rule of life as the Benedic- 
tines of Heloise adopted a century earlier. 

According to the code of Abelard the convent was divided into six 
functions, all alike subject to the direction of the abbess. The 
sacristan was responsible for the convent treasury ; she kept the keys, 
and had the care of the church plate and sacred vessels ; and it was 
her duty to set the virgin sisters to prepare the wafers for the Host, 
which must not be made by widows. The chantress taught singing 
and reading, had care of the choir and of the library, to which she 
was expected to add by copying and illuminating manuscripts. The 
head of the infirmary had charge of the sick. Another sister was 
mistress of the wardrobe, and responsible not only for all the spin- 
ning, weaving, and sewing necessary for the convent, but also for the 
tanning and cobbling. The cellarer had in her charge the wines for 
the altar and the sick, the provisioning of the table, and the manage- 
ment of whatever the convent possessed in orchards and garden-land, 
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flocks and herds and hives, trout streams and mills. Lastly, the 
doorkeeper, who was especially chosen for courteous manners, judg- 
ment, and trustworthiness, was responsible for the keeping of the 
gate, the entertainment of guests, and the distribution of hospitality. 

Life in the convent was not hard, but monotonous, eventless 
beyond description—a perpetual alternation of broken sleep, repeated 
tasks, and prayer. In the middle of the night the sisters rose for 
Matins, and, the office over, trooped back through the darkness to 
the dormitory., There they slept till Lauds, which are sung at the 
break of day; in summer, when Lauds are early, the sisters slept 
again till Prime. At Prime they left the dormitory, having first 
washed their hands, and taking their books repaired to the cloister to 
read and sing until the office should begin. Service over, they all 
assembled in the chapter-house, where a lesson out of the Martyrology 
was read to them and expounded. On leaving the chapter each nun 
was sent to fulfil her allotted task—singing or sewing, nursing or 
baking—until the hour of Tierce, when mass was said. They then 
resumed their work till noon, the sixth hour, which was the convent 
dinner-time, except on fast-days, when it was postponed till Nones, 
or in Lent, when nothing was eaten till after Vespers at four. The 
convent fare was simple and spare. Save for the sick, no wine ; stale 
bread of coarse flour; roots and greens, and at discretion of the 
abbess a portion of unflavoured meat on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Sundays. From the autumn equinox till Easter, on account of the 
shortness of the days, this one meal was considered sufficient for all 
save the infirm. : 

After dinner, in summer-time, the sisters slept till Nones; in the 
two hours between that office and Vespers they were set to finish their 
task, but at four the day’s work was done. Between the spring and 
autumn equinoxes the sisters were permitted a light refreshment 
after Vespers. It was the only time when fruit might be eaten. 
This light supper over, Compline began. Then they all sought the 
dormitory again. On Saturday evenings they were a little later, as 
then the sisters were enjoined to purify themselves—that is to say, to 
wash their hands and feet, a function which the abbess or lay-sisters 
were specially directed to supervise. This done, they slept till the 
midnight matin-bell should clang them from their beds. 

Out of such a life of dreary monotony, the same task day by day, 
or another exactly like it, the same prayer, the same lesson, always of 
saints and martyrs; out of this life of forced privation, this half- 
starved life of chants and broken dreams, who can wonder that 
visions, mysteries, scandals, witchcraft (Mop pia) continually arose. 
The two little children prospered in the convent which was at first 
merely a school for them, and an excellent school. Gertrude, the 
silent, studious, ambitious scholar, found there more books and better 
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teachers than she could have had at home ; and, so long as her soul 
was set on learning and studying, the homage paid her as a child set 
apart for God only served as a spur to her ambition. “She ever 
would increase her natural beauty of soul by saintly customs, adding 
to it the splendour and the sweetness of all manner of flowered 
virtues, so that she should be more pleasing in the eyes of every 
one,’ says the chronicle in which after her death the nuns of Helfta 
embalmed her virtues. But while little Gertrude laboured so hard to 
make herself desirable, Mechtild, quite simply and without effort, 
won all hearts to herself. Although she was not so learned nor so 
grave as her sister, though once she had told a lie (the one lie of her 
life), boasting to her companions that she had seen a thief in the 
court, where thief was none; though, judging from a later vision, 
she had sometimes looked back from the plough and longed for her 
mother’s love; ay, though no early holiness had, as with Gertrude, 
foretold the saint, and only after her entrance to the convent had 
manifested itself in her; despite all this, Mechtild was the loved one. 
While Gertrude in the library was toiling hard at grammar that her 
mind might be worthy of God and the love of her companions, 
Mechtild standing in the garden was surrounded with listeners, hang- 
ing on the words of her fanciful allegories as she expounded the mes- 
sage of God. While Gertrude was making extracts from the Fathers 
and compiling treasuries of scripture to help the souls of the sister- 
hood, Mechtild, like a little mother, was going among the sick, 
speaking, ministering to each, giving help and comfort to all in 
affliction. As they grew older it was still the same—Gertrude 
putting her soul into her studies, Mechtild into her life ; Gertrude 
absorbed and wise, with no one friend preferred to any other; Mech- 
tild everyone’s darling, beset with every one’s confidences “to the 
impediment of the sweet quiet of her soul.” Gertrude the humanist, 
Mechtild the human. 

So far all was right and fair. Each child naturally selected the 
education fitted to its wants, and became wise or loving as the need 
was. But when they came to full girlhood they did not quit this 
school whose teaching they had outgrown. These girls were, since 
their childhood, cloistered nuns dedicated to God. But only when 
their childhood was over could they appreciate the meaning of their 
vow. To Mechtild it did not greatly matter; her life in the world 
might have been fuller and richer, in the convent it was not wasted. 
She was so easily interested in others, so gifted to soothe the sick and 
suffering, so naturally humble and unselfish, that even the conscious- 
ness of sanctity could not injure her nature ; in her visions, even, she 
rarely announces her own glory. It is Gertrude that she sees in the 
bosom of the Father, and she hears the Divine Voice proclaim, “ Ger- 
trude is far greater than this Mechtild.” More often her visions are 
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messages of consolation to those she has pitied and laboured for 
awake. She sees the dead baby of a certain sorrowing mother clad 
in scarlet and gold, and greatly glorified in heaven. She beholds 
God and the Virgin standing by the bed of one of the sisters who is 
sick unto death ; or else her visions are tender and poetic fancies. 
She-sees the Father giving all the saints to drink of the Fountain of 
Mercy. She sees the Heart of God burning like a lamp; or, again, 
she beholds the sacred rose that blooms in the Heart of God; or, 
lastly, her visions supply the needs of her maimed and stinted life. 
Kneeling on the floor of her cell, this loving woman, with no natural 
ties, often sees God come to her as a little child of five years old, and, 
in a dream, God gives her his love, at last, to be her mother, “ to 
care for her and lead her as a mother her child.’’ Or she dreams, this 
woman with her love of colour and beauty, of beautiful women in 
splendid raiment. Mary comes to her in a gown the colour of air, 
sewn all over with tiny flowers of gold, and embroidered round the 
neck and sleeves with the holy monogram of Jesus. Or she comes in 
a pale green cloak, latticed over with gold, with the head of Christ 
in every lattice. St. Catherine of Alexandria appears in dull crim- 
son, covered over with gold embroidery of little wheels, fastened at 
the breast with a clasp of two meeting hands of gold. Christ appears 
young and beautiful, in rose-coloured silk, stiff with gold and jewels, 
“yet not to be thrown away because so heavy, but rather ennobled,” as 
the soul with the heavy gems of grief. Or she sees the least saint 
in Paradise, a youth of middle height, wonderfully lovely, most fair 
of face, his hair crisply curling, of a colour between green and white, 
clad all in green. Never, out of Meister Stefan’s pictures, were 
there such deep colours, such quaintly-patterned gowns and mantles, 
such jewels and embroideries as figure in the visions of this poor little 
sallow saint, asleep herself in her darned serge and yellowed linen, 
and always clad, by her own choice, in the worst clothes of the con- 
vent, torn and patched in all corners. 

The real dangers of mysticism have little power over a soul so 
sweet and naive as this. But it was otherwise with Gertrude. She 
was a woman of passionate intensity of imagination, of an ever-active 
and ambitious mind. During her childhood this had been wisely 
exercised in study. Had she gone then into the world life and learn- 
ing would have employed it for her. Had she been a secular sister 
like Catherine of Siena, a wandering preacher and prophetess, like 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, or an avowedly learned and reforming abbess, 
like Heloise or Teresa, she would, perhaps, have been most useful and 
happiest of all. But, when she grew up, when she perceived the real 
aim of her cloistered life, her learning became odious to her. What 
had the vain lore of this world to do with the appointed spouse of 
Christ. “While this virgin was continuing the study of the 
humanities,” relates the Vita, “she became aware that this study 
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was a region too remote from the similitude of Christ, perceiving that 
too hungrily she had longed after human learning, for which reason 
she had not until that moment disposed her heart to receive divine 
illumination. She knew then (and not without passionate sighs 
coming from the heart) that until this time she had been deprived 
both of the consolations and of the illuminations of Divine wisdom, 
since she had remained intent on human things.” 

A terrible conflict, a terrible temptation. With Gertrude’s earnest 
nature there could be but one end. She cut off from her the hungry 
and passionate love of human learning as she would have cut off a 
limb or plucked out an eye to enter, maimed but holy, into Paradise. 
With tears, and anguish, and bitter agony of prayer, she maimed her 
soul; but not always does the mutilated member heal. Woe to those 
whom nature punishes for their temerity with mortification, with 
numb and creeping death. 

Now that Gertrude had, of her own will, shut off from herself all 
her former means of progress and employment, how should she spend 
her time ? She was not, like Mechtild, by nature a sick-nurse and 
a confidant ; she had not, like Mechtild, a beautiful voice which she 
could cultivate for the service of God; and to her dominant eager 
nature it was necessary to do something and to do it better than any 
one else. The one remnant of all her studies which she permitted 
herself was the translation of Latin prayers into German for the 
benefit of more ignorant sisters, and at, this she would persevere 
the whole day long. But this often-repeated, almost mechanical 
employment could not fill her mind, could open no vista to her 
ambition. There was, indeed, only one road that she could follow ; 
all the circumstances of her life converged to the same vanishing- 
point. 

When she remembered, in the long vacant hours of sleeping or 
copying, the books she used to read, what thoughts would they 
naturally suggest to her? She had, we may be sure, read no books 
that would give her visions of the world outside—poems of Virgil the 
magician, or the minnesingers. To her the humanities were them- 
selves books of theology; the writingsof the fathers of the Church, 
a tract of St. Bonaventura’s it may be, or one of the sermons of Eck- 
hart or of Albertus Magnus (then at the prime of their renown), 
certainly the works of Dionysius Areopagitus. What would they 
have taught her, these books which she had given up to imitate the 

*lowliness of Christ? They told her, one and all, how much more 
desirable was feeling than reason, ecstasy than care for others, faith 
than works ; how far above all natural tenderness of human charity 
was the virtus infusa, the theological virtue, the love of God. Every 
hour of her life must have repeated the lesson. The eight offices of 
the day, the lesson from the Martyrology, which was all the food this 
hungry and active mind was given to fast upon; the daily task of 
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copying prayers; the long, weary misery of being no one, in no true 
position. All these things must have spoken to this earnest, self-pre- 
occupied Gertrude, who had toiled so long to make herself pleasing in 
the eyes of every one; and, now, knowing so well what was necessary, 
would she not strive in prayer for this last, dearest gift ? Would she 
not set herself to learn this one thing needful? Most likely she had 
not long to pray, nor ever consciously began to learn, before the gift 
was granted, the science acquired, the strong mind weakened and 
perverted, the student an ecstatic. 

From that first moment of vision the fame of Gertrude grew so 
high and so rapidly, that when in 1251 the abbess of Rodardesdorf 
expired, this girl-ecstatic of nineteen was elected her successor. It is 
strange that the duties of her new position, the great responsibilities 
of so famous a convent, did not draw her from her visions; but the 
influence of the time was strong, and the abbess of Rodardesdorf was 
beset by no imperious need for reform. There was no cleansing work 
of righteousness to be performed in that well-ordered house of high- 
born mystical ladies. All that Gertrude could do was, seven years 
after her nomination, when the springs of Rodardesdorf dried up, to 
remove the convent to her own castle of Helfta, an act which 
naturally increased her own position in the convent, and tripled her 
glory of abbess, benefactress, and ecstatic. Gertrude, however, was 
not the only saint in Helfta. Besides her sister, the sweet, fanciful 
Saint Mechtild, there was Gertrude the Nun,! sometimes confounded 
with the abbess, who in all probability wrote the concluding book of 
the Vita, certainly finished after St. Gertrude’s death. The two 
daughters of the Count of Mansfeld were also professed in the con- 
vent, and were gifted disciples of its mystical doctrines. Sophia spent 
her life in enriching the already valuable library of Helfta, and 
Elizabeth painted, probably in the chapel. 

In 1265 the convent, already the high school of ecstasy in the 
north of Germany, received a more famous woman than any of these. 
This was Mechtild of Magdeburg, the great Beguine prophetess 
of the thirteenth century, whose earnest faith and flashing passionate 
eloquence, whose songs, inspired with a wild, strange tenderness, 
whose life of hardship and adventure for the love of Christ, render 

(1) Herr Preger, notwithstanding the authorities of other scholars, and the entire tradi- 
tion of the Church, maintains the Gertruden-buch to be the work not of Gertrude von 
Hackeborn, but of a certain Gertrude the Nun, living at the same time in the same 
convent. He also, in an argument of great ingenuity, separates Mechtild the chantress , 
from our Mechtild von Hackeborn, to whom, however, he leaves the authorship of her 
works ; but as in the Venetian edition of the Vita (1583 and 1605), I find the words 
“‘ Now Gertrude, with her sister Mechtild the chantress, managed all the affairs of the 
convent,” with constant indications of the identity of Gertrude the abbess and Gertrude 
the saint, and as Lansperg, their earliest chronicler, expressly states them both to be 
the daughters of the Graf von Hackeborne, I have decided in this matter not to 


accept the dictate of a scholar, to whom all students of the subject must remain 
indebted. 
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her one of the noblest and most endearing figures of her age. She 
chose Helfta to be the home of her declining years, and added another 
glory to the convent of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtild. 

Such a house, it may be supposed, did not exhaust the spiritual 
energies of a nature so full of force and so ambitious as that of its 
young abbess. Her surroundings were but an added incentive to her 
climbing soul. She worked hard, it is true, aided by her sister 
Mechtild. Every day she visited the infirmary and saw that the sick 
were well and cleanly treated. She ruled her nuns with thought and 
care ; but when the hours of leisure came, the many daily periods set 
apart for prayer and meditation, then her old ecstasy overpowered her 
with a strength and vividness the more forcible for the obstacles it 
had to overcome. More passionate, more personal become her reve- 
lations as she lies abandoned to trance and vision in the arms of the 
spiritual Lover. So strong, so hot, so fierce, so tender are the words 
that fall from her lips, that we cannot hear them now unmoved. Ah 
me! what vain, fruitless, and impious passion, this dreaming love of 
the saint for a dream ! 

It was not until nine years after the bestowal of the “singular 
grace of divine familiarity,” says the Vita, that Gertrude wrote down 
the description of her visions. But the visions, themselves recorded 
in the five books of her revelations, seem to have begun almost imme- 
diately after her renunciation of human learning. ‘ From that time 
she began to hold as vile all visible and external things, and verily 
not withoyt a cause, for from that time the Lord opened to her the 
ways of Mount Zion, a place of joy and consolation. Leaving the 
study of grammar, in which she was greatly instructed, she turned to 
theology, that is to say, holy scripture and the lives of the saints, 
using them with infinite diligence.” 

And soon the saint herself began to speak from the mount, in her 
own language. None of the tender consolations and quaintly pictured 
fancies of Mechtild are here. The revelations of Gertrude are the 
passionate ambition, the activity, the emotion of a crushed and violent 
nature forced into an unnatural channel. Tragic and miserable spec- 
tacle: the strong passion, the earnest will so sorely wanted in the 
world outside, are spent vainly, vilely, in inducing an enervating and 
terrible disease. The saint grows weaker as her visions increase in 
force ; her mind, warped and broken, can bend but one way. And 
that way is towards inertia, madness, and annihilation. An old tale, 
oft-repeated, yet needed, perhaps, in these days of mesmerism and 
spiritual séances. An old tale, well-known to the Yogis of India, to 
the monks and nuns of medieval Europe, to all who have deliberately 
made themselves the victims of catalepsy and hysteria. For delibe- 
rately they did it. Many of the receipts have come down to us: the 
absolute cessation from practical affairs, the emptiness of mind and 
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heart; the regulated diet, neither too little nor too much; the lack of 
sleep; the quiet, which no joy or woe of others may disturb, when, 
seated or kneeling in his cell, at an hour when digestion is well over, 
sighing lugubriously in deep, regular sighs, the eyes are fixed on one 
point too high or too low for perfect comfort, the arms are to beat the 
breast in monotonous routine, as Gerson and other mystical doctors 
prescribe, until a heavy trance involves the body, until the brain 
becomes deranged by this appalling and stultifying monotony, and 
creeping death or madness end the vision. 


‘It happened once (says the Vita) that by reason of sickness, Gertrude was 
prevented from attending vespers; and, longing forthese and feeling sick at heart, 
she turned to the Lord and said, ‘O my Master, were it not more praiseworthy 
that I should now be singing in the choir with my other companions and 
hearing the prayers and the other regular exercises than to be lying in this 
weakness, in which I consume in negligence so many hours? To which He 
answered, ‘ Oh, dost thou not believe the bridegroom holds his bride less dear, 
when he stayeth at home to taste the familiarity of his domestic pleasure, than 
when he glories to lead her forth, well adorned, before the gaze of the crowd?’ 
from which speech she understood that, in the divine service, the soul appears 
as a bride going forth; but, when heavily laden with bodily infirmities, 
then as a bride sleeping in the secret chamber; for the more that man is weak, 
shorn of all pleasures of the sense, destitute and impotent, the more is he made 
to delight the Lord.” 


Such a theory was naturally productive of fasts and vigils, nor, if 
the favour of her Lord depended on the sickness of her body, could it 
ever have been far from this poor ailing and anemic girl. A revolt- 
ing amount of suffering is naively and incidentally revealed in her 
works of spiritual grace. Scarce a chapter but opens, “ Being again 
sorely weak from want of sustenance,” “ Lying again in bed helpless 
with sickness,” “ Being sorely oppressed with a burning of the liver,” 
or with some similar avowal of the connection between her revela- 
tions and the weakness of her health. Often she piteously implores 
the Lord to restore her to her former soundness and well-being, but 
the answer is always the same. “Thy sickness is a dance and a 
festival for me,” responds the Celestial Spouse ; nor ever is there any 
hope given her of a cessation to her pain. In her wandering senses 
the poor tormented saint dimly guessed that her spiritual gifts 
depended on the utter prostration of her body and her mind. 

The spectacle of her suffering convinced the whole convent of Ger- 
trude’s sanctity. They believed her in daily communication with 
their unseen Head. It wasnatural, therefore, that they should bring 
their sorrows to her and entreat her intercession, as men ask a 
minister to counsel the king, or a steward to remedy the carelessness 
of the absent master, or a favoured mistress to beg that, for her love’s 
sake, a piece of justice may be granted that otherwise were withheld. 
It was natural, also, that Gertrude should believe herself capable of 
guiding the will of God; natural that the strange vanity of the 
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visionary and the hysteric should obscure the eyes of her mind, and 
lead her further on the road she had chosen. After visions, miracles. 

Miracles exist in the mind of the witnesses. To the latter-day 
sceptic, the marvels which procured the canonisation of Gertrude are 
such natural trifles that it is difficult to imagine they could ever have 
filled a whole countryside with rapture and thanksgiving. A sudden 
downfall of rain, the ceasing of a shower, the finding of a needle— 
such are her miracles. But hear with what pomp and circumstance 
the chronicler narrates them. 


‘One evening when the nuns had finished supper, they went into the court 
to finish a certain piece of work that they were set to do, and it happened that 
at this time the sun still shone, notwithstanding that in the sky there were 
several clouds which threatened rain ; wherefore she, sighing, began heartily to 
converse with the Lord, I hearing all she said, as follows: ‘O Lord God, 
Creator of everything, I do not wish that thou, as if compelled, should obey the 
will of me unworthy; none the less would it be very dear to me, if pleasing to 
thee, if thy most liberal goodness shouldst prevail against thine honest justice 
to retard a little, for my sake, this rain. None the less, thy will be done.’ 
She said these latter words resigning herself into the hands of God, not thinking 
of aught but the fulfilment of his good pleasure; a marvellous thing it must 
certainly be accounted, that scarcely had she finished speaking when lightning, 
thunder, and great drops of rain burst forth with great fury ; for which cause, 
moved with pity for the other sisters, she remained altogether filled with fear, 
and again she said to the Lord, ‘ Let thy goodness, O most clement God, last 
at least so long as while we finish our appointed task.’ At these words the 
most clement God, to show how in everything he was pleased to grant her 
prayer, held up the rain until the nuns had finished the task they were at work 
upon; which done, they returned to the convent, and scarcely had they reached 
the gate when there began a tempest of rain and thunder and lightning, so 
that some of the sisters who had lingered behind could not enter the door 
before they were soaked to the skin.” 


Gertrude was the saint of the convent, and yet her ambition cannot 
have been wholly realised. She, who ever since her childhood had 
laboured hard to acquire “all manner of flowered virtues in order to 
please the eyes of every one,”’ she, the favoured of God, was neverthe- 
less in the convent less beloved than simple Mechtild. The fact is 
revealed unconsciously in every page of her life, in all the numerous 
revelations when God declares that notwithstanding the convent’s 
suffrage, Gertrude is greater than Mechtild. And greater she was— 
more passionate, strong, and earnest, suffering anguish and burning 
with great desires that her sweet and happy sister could not conceive. 
Love was necessary to her, love and approbation. They were the 
very food of her soul. Reading side by side her revelations and her 
life, one easily comprehends how in proportion as she failed to gain 
the love and tenderness of her companions, her visions become erotic 
and passionate. To give such a nature respect, esteem, awe, as a 
reward for its sacrifice, is in bitterest truth to give a stone to the 
child crying for bread. Gertrude being hungry dreamed of a feast ; 
phantasmal-banquets which nourish not, but madden. 
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As time went on, Gertrude transferred all her earnestness, all her 
powers of feeling, from the outer world to this dream-born inner life. 
Censorious, abstracted, caring little for physical suffering, she was 
tender and anxious to the last degree in all matters that concerned 
the soul. And this without any interest in the personality of the 
creature she longed to save. She had, says her biographer, not one 
friend so dear that to save her she would by so much as one word 
commit an offence against perfect justice, and would declare that 
rather would she consent to the injury of her own mother than har- 
bour an evil thought against an enemy. Her conversation was in 
heaven, and the things of the world were as dust to her. Nay, as 
poison. She was particularly careful by no word of hers ever to 
draw to herself the heart of any person; it was not for her who was 
beloved of God to unite herself in earthly friendship, and as one 
would fly a person stricken with a pestilent disease, she fled from any 
one who sought her affection. Never now could she endure to hear a 
word of earthly love; rather would she remain deprived of the ser- 
vices and the goodwill of all the world than ever consent that, by 
reason of human favour the heart of any should be joined to hers. 

So says the chronicle. Yet with all this bitter indifference, this 
love turned sour in her heart, she kept a great tenderness for erring 
or tormented souls, praying and watching for them, warning and 
consoling ; and though the sinner proved obdurate, not yet would she 
relax her care; nay, when the sisters besought her not to afflict her- 
self for the sins of the ungodly, she would answer that she would 
rather suffer death than console herself for the misery of those who 
would only understand their own perdition when at last they should 
stand in face of the eternal expiation. So great was her compas- 
sion, that did she only hear of any one sick in spirit, be he never so 
far away, she could not rest without endeavouring to console his 
sorrow. And as men laid low with fever exist from day to day 
in the hope of recovery, watching themselves to see if they are not a 
little better, so she longed and watched from hour to hour that the 
Lord might console the mourner and ease him in his affliction. 

Strange and pathetic this zeal for the indefinable and impersonal 
soul, concerning itself nowise with character or feeling, with mind or 
physical well-being. Strange and awful this transmuted love, this 
transformed humanity and kindness, which deal with unrealities 
while all around a world sickens and dies. Yet not so strange if we 
remember that to exchange the reality for the shadow, the thought 
for the dream, and truth for a phantasm, is the principle of mysti- 
cism. 

Meanwhile Mechtild, a mystic by doctrine and circumstance but 
not by temperament, concerned herself, even in the convent, chiefly 
with the affairs of reality. She was as we have seen every one’s 
friend, nurse, and confidant, and but slenderly concerned with saintly 
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glories for herself. She never wrought any miracles, nor did God 
ever tell her that she was his most favoured among women. It was 
Gertrude’s glory that she declared. The saintly acts that are recorded 
of her have a pathetic human grotesqueness never to be found in 
Gertrude’s doings or sayings. For instance, out of a great pity for the 
sins of the mummers arid dancers at carnival, she filled her bed full 
of potsherds and broken glass, and rolled in them till she was a mass 
of cuts and sores, begging God to accept her suffering as a set-off to 
the merry-making of the world outside. This is not the true mystical 
temper, which ignores all but the union of the soul with God. Mech- 
tild sought no advancement for her own soul, she sought to palliate 
the offences of the guilty and to save them from punishment rather 
than bring them to repentance; moreover she felt herself responsible 
for their errors. The true ecstatic, lost in God, abjures human respon- 
sibility. Nevertheless, even in the convent, Mechtild, with her merry 
patience in suffering, her care for the sick body no less than the sick 
soul, her humility and lovingness, was naturally dearer than her 
austere, abstracted sister-saint. But, none the less, the sisterhood 
was aware that Gertrude not Mechtild was their real title to honour. 
As the mystical life spread like a contagion through the convent, 
many of the younger sisters, underfed, deprived of air and exercise, 
had not strength to support the abnormal existence of the visionary. 
Sickness was frequent in this convent of ecstatics, and whether at 
Rodardesdorf or at Helfta its mortality was excessive. The nuns 
died young of undefined diseases. We are always meeting allusions 
to their short, dream-visited lives, to their early and inexplicable 
dying. They perish of anemia, before the acknowledgedly consump- 
tive sisters; and the nuns can find no reason for their death unless it 
be that God was anxious to remove so much sweetness to flourish 
perpetually in his presence. The diseases of the convent are such 
physical ills as are induced by mental strain and by bodily inanition— 
consumption, hysteric convulsions, or paralysis, disturbances of the 
liver. Such as cannot die, such as, like Gertrude herself, have too 
strong a fibre to pass over in girlhood to those “ pleasant fields of 
heavenly green” which they so ardently desire, linger, tormented by 
sickness, prematurely old and useless. All they have to console them 
is the phrase, vouchsafed by her heavenly bridegroom to Gertrude in 
vision, “So ye that fain would hasten into my presence, ye are as a 
spouse that bare and unadorned would venture into the nuptial chamber ; 
know, that after this death which ye so much desire, no further grace 
can accrue to the soul, nor can it suffer any more for God’s sake.” 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, Dante’s Matilda, was the first of the 
greater saints to succumb. A long life of hardship, of energetic striv- 
ing with a guilty world, years of Beguine Prophecy, much labour of 
writing and preaching, and the pain of bodily weariness, had worn 
her out. At the age of sixty-seven the strongest and sweetest of all 
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the German women-mystics departed from a world which she had not 
shrunk to face, which even from her cloister she had striven to 
ennoble. The strong, reforming spirit was stilled at last. The one 
woman in the convent of Helfta who knew the world as it is, its sins 
and aspirations, its generosities and crimes, was dead. A window 
was shut in that house, a window showin$ the world beyond the 
chapel walls, and letting in upon the heavy smell of flickering 
candles and swinging censers the free breath of the wind. Hence- 
forth there was no reminder of the larger world, the purer air out- 
side: Mechtild of Magdeburg was dead. 

No such release was appointed for Gertrude ; the easy death of the 
body was not for her, though for death she prayed by day and by 
night, finding that her prayers for health and strength were never 
granted. Nailed to her mattress by exceeding weakness, she watched 
the younger nuns die, one by one, “ admitted to the celestial marriage- 
chambers,” while she, faint, palsied, useless, lingered on. ‘“O, my 
God,” she cries, “could I not serve thee better with my old strength 
than thus?” And ever the soul-heard answer comes, that the more 
deformed and humbled the body, the poorer the proud intellect of 
man, so much the dearer to God is his spiritual essence. Thus 
dragged on year after year, and the great abbess filled her five books 
of revelations and her eight books of spiritual exercises. Her life 
was spent and she was old. The later hagiographers relate of Saint 
Gertrude that she died of a languor of divine love. Modern science 
would call by another name this long palsy of the body through the 
prostration of the mind. But no diagnosis, saintly or scientific, can 
add to the sense of misery and waste with which we recall that strong 
life so early broken, those twenty-five years of strained nerves and 
aching limbs, that six-months-long daily death of hysterical paralysis. 

**This elect of God,” relates the Vita, ‘‘ full of the Holy Spirit and worthy to 
be embraced by the arms of divine charity, Gertrude, most benign abbess, all- 
praiseworthy, having laboured for forty years and as many days in the honour 
and praise of God, ruling her abbey wisely and with much prudence, sweetly, 
and with much discretion, being by reason of all these virtues flowery as a 
fresh rose in this world, and marvellously gracious and worthy to be loved, 
not by God only, but by mankind as well, at last, after forty years and forty 
days, fell into a grievous sickness, which is known as minor palsy, a form of 
apoplexy.” 

The narrators of the life, who knew Gertrude and had often seen 
her, say no word, it will be perceived, of the celestial love-sickness 
which a more sentimental taste gave out afterwards to be the cause 
of her death. And, indeed, such a superstition could not rise, even 
round so great a saint, while the physical details of her last weakness 
remained fresh in the minds of the nuns of Helfta. They mourned 
her truly, and believed that never a holier saint had been translated 
to those pleasant fields of heavenly green for which she had so often 
longed. But, with an admirable naireté, even while they believed 
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that God had taken her straight from her sick bed into his arms, 
they knew that she had died of palsy. To them there was nothing 
incongruous in the two ideas; they had no thought of concealing,— 
they would rather display,—the degradations and infirmities of the 
mere human body which had so long enchained the heavenly soul. 
At first her senses remained to her, only she could not move her 
limbs, could not stir the wasted hands that once had been so swift to 
sew, to write, to put in order whatever was out of place. She could 
lie still and dream, the poor, dying mystic; she had given to her 
now,as a gift that should not be taken away, that perfect quiescence 
and immobility of body which she had practised so often, so patiently, 
by day and night, in times gone past. And soon she was to be granted 
that other wing of ecstasy, complete abstraction of the mind from 
all human thoughts and affairs. So heavy became the burden of her 
infirmity that she could no longer order the affairs of the household, 
no longer care for others. At last she could not speak, she could not 
pray, she could not think. She was perfected in the mystical way; 
annihilated, stultified, palsied, she had attained the summit of her 
desire. Never moving, never changing, dead-alive, she lay there 
month by month, a helpless burden upon the community. Worshipped 
as one indeed highly favoured of the Lord, by those whose feet 
were all set on the same sterile and deadly road, she could give utter- 
ance to no other words but these, “‘My soul!”’ And this phrase she 
repeated over and over again, finding it marvellously ample and suf- 
ficient to express all the movements of the spirit. O pitiless ideal, 
O cruel and revolting doctrine, is it to this you would reduce the 
living, thinking, active human mind? Is the end of such continued 
sacrifice, such years of hourly, daily labour nothing but this—a palsied 
useless body, a dumb, numb soul, with no thought and no desire 
beyond itself? Truly, Gertrude, you were favoured among saints, to 
whom it was revealed that the corruption of the body and the mortifi- 
cation of the mind were an acceptable sacrifice to the Lord ; favoured, 
indeed, if the long martyrdom of your life and death may serve as a 
beacon and a warning to the generations that are to come. 

The last time that Gertrude spoke these two all-sufficing words, 
“My soul!” was one evening when Compline was at an end. Then 
began her passage to the other life. At this time, fables the author 
of the end of the Vita, in quaint allegorical eulogy, not only the 
chamber of the dying abbess, but the whole of the monastery, was 
crowded and thronged to excess, since among the praying and 
weeping sisterhood knelt all the virgin company of heaven. 

“ At length the happy hour was come when the Celestial and 
Imperial Spouse should receive his beloved in his house of love, finally, 
after so much longing, set free of the prison of the world.” Ay, at 
length the hour of dissolution was at hand, the night in which no 
man shall work; and in waiting for this the days of life had gone 
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by fruitless and wasted; in hoping for this the sun had risen and set 
in vain, the seasons had changed unnoticed ; in preparation for this 
soul and heart and mind and physical powers had deliberately ham- 
strung their noblest faculties ; and now the long-waited night was at 
hand, the night in which all mistakes are forgotten, all cares and 
anguish set at rest. 

The nuns knelt round praying and weeping; the watching sisters 
saw angels kneeling too. And we, do we not see the ghosts of still- 
born pity, and joy, and love, and help, standing white-eyed and 
shadowy there? Yet wherefore should all or any weep? The end is 
at hand ; the labour is over and gone, and soon she will rest so well 
that, even if she could, she would not quit her quiet bed. Well may 
she sleep, poor, troubled soul, mistaken and most noble in its 
errors; well may she sleep who, being dead, yet speaks with a clearer 
and surer voice than she spoke with on earth, telling of patience and 
sacrifice borne willingly for love’s sake, of faithful endurance through 
pain and toil, teaching an example and a warning in one word. And 
in the middle of their praying none heard at what moment the 
sleeping spirit went. The abbess was dead; but the convent went 
on as though she had been still alive. Another abbess took her 
place; another nun saw visions and worked miracles in her stead, 
a lesser saint but of the same quality. Even after Mechtild’s death 
some years after, the old life went on—the old routine of sleep and 
prayer, or of forced wakeful nights and baneful ecstasy; and the 
old life of insufficient food and insufficient thought begot the old 
aberrations and diseases. The fever had not yet run its course. 

We standing here, safe, as we imagine, from the deadly epidemic, 
curiously studying these eight hundred closely printed pages as 
records of morbid hysteria, may feel our hearts melt with a melancholy 
regret for the shipwreck of so many noble lives. For the worst of 
this malady was that it attacked the loftiest spirits, as phylloxera the 
oldest and most fruitful vines. We may pity and praise them in a 
breath; we may give a kindly wonder to their belated love and say 
that, but for them, the sentiment that fills our hearts to-day would 
have been less patient, less tender, less exalted. And this is well, 
that we should honour the best in them. But let us take care that we 
ourselves are free and whole; let us not deem ourselves too safe, but 
place a quarantine on our own souls lest the sweet and fatal poison of 
mysticism penetrate thither unawares. 

«Pour dire ici toute ma pensée,” writes M. de St. Hilaire in his wise and 
noble work on the School of Alexandria, «Pascétisme tel quel a été pratiqué, 
recommandé méme, souvent, dans les couvents du Moyen Age ou dans ceux du 
Buddhisme, dans les 4s ramas des Yoguis ou méme dans l’asile beaucoup moins 


sévére de Port Royal, n’est qu’un suicide plus ou moins douleureux, plus ou 
moins lent, plus ou moins courageux ; mais c’est un suicide physique et moral, 


de quelque prétexte qu’on le couvre.” 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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A cbassicAL work may be roughly defined as a work of a past gene- 
ration about which every man of liberal education may be expected 
to know something. To satisfy this description it is not at all 
necessary that the work should be of intrinsically classical merit. A 
speech, a sermon, or a pamphlet, has sometimes attained a classical 
position by the mere accident of its having been the origin or turning- 
point of a political or religious movement. Some writers of very 
ordinary quality refuse to be forgotten because the current of con- 
temporary fashion set so strongly in their favour as to become a fact 
of literary history. Others have become classics by force of quantity 
rather than of quality; and the right of these to their position is 
sometimes better than that of either of the above-named sorts, because 
quantity is a real element of merit, when the quality is good, though 
it may not be excellent, as a large mass of aqua-marine may be of more 
real value than a very small emerald. Several writers, the main 
portion of whose writings is of poor account, have become immortal 
by one work among many, or by a fragment of some work ; some by a 
single song. Those writers who have left nothing but work of 
classical quality may almost be counted upon the fingers, a good part 
of the writings of some of the very greatest authors claiming not to 
be forgotten only for their author’s sake. Without affirming, with 
Lord Bacon, that the stream of time bears up light and worthless 
things, and submerges the weightiest—a sentence in which it is 
difficult to discover the writer’s proverbial wisdom—there can be 
little doubt that it has submerged some things of truly classical pre- 
tensions, even since the invention of printing provided an immensely 
increased security against the literal extinction of a book before there 
has been time to decide upon its merits. In times past, however, 
though readers were far fewer in number, they seem to have been so 
much higher in average quality than the readers of our own day, that 
scarcely any works of real power escaped a sufficient amount of con- 
temporary recognition to insure them some hearing during that space 
of time which is ordinarily required for testing a work’s fitness for 
fame. Time has not utterly submerged nearly so much writing 
of the first quality by its mere lapse as has been dragged to the 
bottom by too vast a weight of circumjacent worthlessness. Fifty 
good lines will sometimes float five thousand bad or medium ones, 
yet they may be sunk by twenty or fifty thousand such. Suckling’s 
will survive a hundred more recent fames upon the strength of his 
poem, On a Wedding; but Drayton, whose minor poems contain 
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passages not less exquisite, is fading in the dark shadow cast 
by his “ greater” works. Another fact worth noting is that time, 
while it steadily sustains the fame of certain writers, detaches it 
from their best productions. The comparatively unknown “ minor 
poems” of Spenser, for example are, quantity for quantity, of 
higher significance than the Faery Queen, as Milton well discerned, 
for he has borrowed little or nothing from the latter, but has abun- 
dantly appropriated the beauties of the former, to which he is even 
indebted for what many readers believe to be some of his own most 
exquisite and characteristic rhythms, especially those of Lycidas. 

Again, a fame sufficiently enduring to be justly called such, is 
sometimes subject to severe fluctuations. Pope and Byron are 
examples. These writers have had their claims to be ranked as 
great poets supported and attacked with party violence, one side 
refusing to recognise them as really poets at all, the other, partly 
provoked by such injustice, claiming for them the highest peak of 
Parnassus. This conflict, which is still raging, and will probably do 
so for a long time, might be greatly pacified by reasonable compro- 
mise, founded on the truth above asserted—that the real value of a 
large aqua-marine may be more than that of a small emerald. 
Except in one famous passage in the Dunciad, Pope,: much of 
whose writing is faultless in manner, never rose to perfect great- 
ness of style, to such style as entitles a man to fame, and 
secures it for him, though he may have written no more than fifty 
lines at such a pitch. Byron never sustained himself even for 
twenty verses in such a region. Yet it seems absurd to say that, on 
the whole, Herrick or George Herbert, for example, have a better 
title to a classical position than Byron or Pope, though the best 
writing of the two former is as much more exquisite in quality than 
that of the two latter, except in the single passage above named, as 
the beauty of a violet or a peach-blossom is than that of a peony or a 
dahlia. The light of the smallest fixed star is more intense than 
that of the most lustrous planet; but in the sky of fame Jupiter 
and Venus will always make a more conspicuous figure than any 
two of the Pleiades. 

Without venturing upon such confident flights of criticism as those 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who in his last publication dismisses 
much of Shakespeare’s writing as rubbish, it may be safely said that 
the inequality of many writers of the highest classical position and 
genius is one of the most extraordinary of the phenomena of mind. 
The greatest writers, when the spirit forsakes them, often write not 
only as badly as but worse than commonly sensible people. Milton’s 
Speech on the Liberty of unlicensed Printing contrasts strangely with 
the truculent, vituperative, and unreasoning mass of his other prose 
writings. In some half a dozen short poems, Coleridge’s fountain 
of inspiration rises, pure and dazzling, to a height no other poet 
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of the present century has attained, while the rest of his verse 
is a marsh of comparative dulness. Cowley’s cold conglomerate 
of grit is only rarely fused by the poet’s fire, but it was no 
common fire that could, even occasionally, fuse and be fed by such 
material ; and, as long as there are any readers who do not seek the 
Muses only for a-musement, the question, too hastily asked a hundred 
years ago, ‘“‘ Who now reads Cowley ?” will not be answered as the 
querist expected it to be. 

At this time of day, and with the example of the French “Classics” 
before us, it need not be urged that sustained finish is not the first 
claim to classical rank ; yet sustained finish, in passages at least, is 
one of the invariable notes of such claim, for absolute and un- 
laboured finish is the natural accompaniment of those full floods of 
poetic passion which come upon all true poets, at least in moments. 
In such happy flood-tides the best words will take their best order in 
the best metres without any sensible effort; but in most poets these 
outpourings are rare indeed, though a conscientious worker will 
sometimes conceal their rarity by spending so much time and labour 
upon the comparatively uninspired context of passages inspired that 
his whole work will be upon. the same level of verbal beauty, and 
the delighted peruser will find nothing to remind him that easy 
reading ’s sometimes d——d hard writing. There have been few 
poets who have worked with such conscientiousness, and the reward 
of such work is far off, for “the crowd, incapable of perfectness,” 
are more moved to admiration by the alternation and contrast of 
good with bad than by that of different kinds of excellence. This 
disqualification for immediate recognition is equally shared by 
another and still rarer order of poet—he who is the ideal “ classic,” 
he in whose every verse poetic feeling breathes in words of unla- 
boured perfection. 

I should hesitate to declare my belief that William Barnes, the 
“ Dorset Poet,” who died on the 7th of the month just closed, belongs 
to this rare order did I not know that my belief is shared by judges 
of authority more established than mine, one of whom—a well- 
known and grave and cautious speaker and writer—went so far as to 
say in my hearing, ‘“ There has been no such art since Horace.” This 
saying, of course, implies no sort of comparison of the poetry of 
Barnes with that of Horace. It simply means that in both alike 
thoughts and feelings are expressed and incidents related and repre- 
sented with the most dainty perfection ; neither does it imply that 
Barnes is nearly so great a poet as many another whose average dis- 
play of art has been incomparably less. Burns, for example, who, 
like Barnes, is a poet of the first water, but not of the first magni- 
tude, is perhaps better at his best than the Dorset poet, though greatly 
inferior to him in evenness of quality; and permanent fame is right 
in her usual practice of judging a poet by his best, even when there 
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is not much of it, and in rarely admitting quantity as a main factor 
of her calculation. That which is of the greatest value in every true 
artist is his style, and that may be conveyed almost as effectively in 
fifty pages as in five hundred. 

The absolute pre-eminence of style above all other artistic qualities 
seems not to have been sufficiently perceived or at least insisted upon 
by critics, and a few words on that subject are therefore proper in a 
notice of a writer whose individuality, though it may not be so for- 
cible, is more clearly and delicately pronounced than it is in any 
other poet of our day. That the proper study of mankind is man 
expresses a truth which Pope had scarcely tenderness and subtilty 
enough of intellect to feel in its fulness. Some one has better 
expressed the same thought in the words, “ Every soul is a celestial 
Venus to every other soul.” As the human face, the image 
of the soul, is incomparably the most beautiful object that can be 
seen by the eyes, the soul itself is the supreme interest and attraction 
of the intellectual vision ; and the variety of this interest and attrac- 
tion is only limited by the number of those who, in action, manners, 
or art, are endowed with the faculty of expressing themselves and 
their inherent distinction, which, could it be fully displayed, would 
be found to be absolutely unique in each person. In that shadow of 
the soul, the face, some glimpse of this fundamental uniqueness is 
always apparent, no vice or power of custom being enough altogether to 
quench it. In manners, though singularity is common enough, it is 
very rarely the clear and expressive outcome of the individual life. 
When it is so, it constitutes “ distinction,” as it is well called. In 
art, in which singularity is also common, this living uniqueness is 
exceedingly rare indeed, and it is what is, rightly again, called 
“‘ genius,” that is, the manifestation of the inward man himself. 
It has been said that he alone who has no style has true style. It 
would be better to say that he who has no manner has the first con- 
dition of style. As theologians affirm that all a man can of himself 
do towards obtaining positive sanctity is a negative avoidance of the 
hindrances of sin, so style, the sanctity of art, can only appear in the 
artist whose ways are purged, in the hour at least of effective pro- 
duction, from all mannerism, eccentricities, and selfish obfuscation 
by the external life. These evils are so strong and the individuality 
of nearly all men so weak, that there is about as much chance of any 
particular child turning out to be capable of style in art as there is 
of his being able to fight the battles of Napoleon or to lead the life 
of St. Francis. There have been whole nations—of which the Ameri- 
can is most notable—which have never attained to the production of 
a single work of art marked by true style; and in no woman, so far 
as I know, has this interior uniqueness been able to express itself in 
any higher way than “ distinction ” of personal manners. 
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Now a man’s true character or individuality lies, not in his in- 
tellect but in his love, not in what he thinks, but what he is. The 
“light that lighteth every man” is, in every man, the same in kind, 
though not in degree; he is essentially differentiated from other 
men by his love. Old writers bore this in mind when they used the 
words “spirit”? and “ genius;”’ what they called spirit we now call 
art or talent. ‘‘L’esprit est le Dieu des instans, le génie est le Dieu 
des ages,’ says Fr. Lebrun. So far are these from being the same 
that a man may, like Herrick or Blake, be little better than a blank 
in intellect, yet be full of the dainty perfume of his peculiar love, 
whilst a colossus of wit and understanding may be as empty as a tulip 
of the odour of that sanctity; for a sort of sanctity it really is, always 
containing as it does some manifest relic of that infantine innocence 
which nearly all men have trodden under foot, or laughed to death, or 
otherwise lost touch of, before they were out of their teens. This 
peculiar faculty, or rather virtue, which alone confers true style upon the 
poet, is as often as not, nay, more often than not, the grace of those 
whom even ordinarily clever men look down upon, and justly from their 
point of view, as “little ones.” Little ones they mostly are, but 
their angels behold the face of their Father, and the words of the 
least of them is a song of individual love which was never heard before 
and never will be heard again. 

To this primary claim to an abiding place among such minor 
classics as Herbert, Suckling, Herrick, Burns, and Blake, William 
Barnes adds that of a sustained perfection of art with which none of 
them can compare. His language has the continual slight novelty 
which Aristotle inculcates as proper to true poetic expression, 
and something much higher than the curiosa felicitas, which has been 
absurdly rendered “ curious felicity,’ but which means the “ careful 
luck ” of him who tries many words and has the wit to know when 
memory, or the necessity of metre or rhyme, has supplied him unex- 
pectedly with those which are perhaps even better than he knew 
how to desire. The words of Barnes are not the carefully made 
clothes but the body of his thoughts and feelings. Another still 
rarer praise of his work is that he never stops in it till he has said 
all that should be said, and never exceeds that measure by a syllable ; 
and about this art there is not the slightest apparent consciousness 
either of its abundant fulness or its delicate reticence. He seems, in 
fact, never to have written except under the sense of a subject that 
makes its own form and of feelings which form their own words ; 
that is to say, he is always classic both in form and substance. 

Perfect, however, as are the Poems in the Dorset Dialect, it would 
be absurd to call Barnes a poet of the first magnitude or even the 
second. Every one of the minor classics I have named surpasses him 
in some point of wit, sweetness, subtilty, or force, as he surpasses them 
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in the lovely innocence which breathes from his songs of nature and 
natural affection. He has written no one poem that time is likely to 
stamp as of value at all equivalent, for instance, to Genevieve or the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn; and such a lyric as Spenser’s Epithalamion, 
compared with the best song of Barnes, is as Hera to a wood-nymph. 

Barnes’s reputation has the great advantage—since he could bear 
the delay of fame without discouragement—of not having been 
forced. Poor, contented, unambitious, without anything remarkable 
in his person or conversation or romantic in his circumstances, hidden 
all his lifetime in a sequestered country parsonage, and having no 
means, direct or indirect, of affecting the personal hopes or fears of 
his literary contemporaries, they have left him alone in his humble 
glory, which was to recite to delighted audiences of farmers and 
ploughmen and their wives and sweethearts a series of lyrics, idylls, 
and eclogues, which, being the faultless expression of elementary 
feelings and perceptions, are good for all but those in whom such 
feelings and perceptions are extinct. 

Concerning Barnes’s dialect I may be allowed to quote from a 
short mortuary notice which I have published elsewhere. “ Barnes 
loved his own dialect and made it the vehicle of his thoughts 
and feelings, not only because it was his native language, but 
also because he considered it to be the least corrupted form of 
English. That he was right, from whatever reason, in using it and 
no other is abundantly shown by the result of his one departure from 
his rule. The Poems of Rural Life in Common English are very 
common English indeed when compared with his native woodnotes 
wild. Many persons allow themselves to be robbed of the delight of 
reading Barnes’s poems by the fancy that it would require serious 
labour to overcome the difficulty of the dialect. There is no such 
difficulty. Barnes’s dialect does not differ so much from common 
English as does the dialect in which are written those of Burns’s 
poems, which are most universally read in England. Half-an-hour’s 
reading overcomes all sense of oddity, and, though the poet has 
provided his readers with a complete glossary of his Dorsetshire 
words, few persons would find much need of it, for the context 
commonly interprets the unusual word, or is able to give sufficient 
pleasure without its interpretation.” Barnes obtained for himself a 
recognised standing as a philologist. ‘“ This learning he seems to 
have acquired not so much for any of the ordinary motives for 
which a man becomes a scholar as in order to gratify a profound 
delight in contemplating those obscure echoes and imitations of 
realities by which language in its infancy is rendered almost pure 
poetry, and to feel and preserve the magic charm of which is the 
poet’s greatest art when he has to deal with the fully developed 
tongue.” 
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I should prefer to abstain altogether from giving extracts from 
the Dorset poems in corroboration of what I have said about them. 
First, because few of the readers of this paper will have spent the 
“half-hour ” which must be spent in getting over the strangeness 
of the dialect so far as to qualify them for feeling the delicate 
graces of the poetry written in it; and secondly, because entire 
idylls or eclogues of considerable length would have to be quoted 
in order to enable the reader to judge of that living integrity which 
is the main justification of the foregoing praise. I might quote 
scores of the “fine things,” the little gems of rare perception 
miraculously worded, which are scattered up and down Barnes’s 
poems, as they are through the pages of many a modern poet. But 
that would not be to convey to the reader, as the critic’s business 
is, that which is most characteristic. The very best of Barnes’s 
poems are almost as bare of “ornament” and as dependent for 
effect on their perfection, as a whole, as a tragedy of Aischylus. 
There is not the slightest touch of “ poetry’ in the language itself 
of the rustics who are the dramatis persone of the eclogues, yet 
poetry has not much to show which is more exquisite in its way 
than these unconscious and artless confabulations of carters and 
milkmaids as veflected in the consciousness and arranged by the art 
ef the poet. A critic cannot be worth much if the expressions 
with which he delivers his deliberate judgment do not produce a 
presumption in favour of its general truth sufficient to supersede 
the necessity for the very imperfect corroboration supplied by the 
quoting of short pieces or passages which lose nine-tenths of their 
significance by dislocation. But universal custom requires that the 
reviewer shall offer at least a petal or two in proof of the flower. 
Accordingly, the three following little poems are taken almost at 
random ; for it is difficult to select where there is no inequality of 
merit. 

BLACKMWORE MAIDENS. 


The primrwose in the sheide do blow, 
The cowslip in the zun, 

The thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote where streams do run; 

An’ where do pretty maidens grow 
An’ blow, but where the tow’r 

Do rise among the bricken tuns, 
In Blackmwore by the Stour ? 


If you could zee their comely gait, 
An’ pretty feices’ smiles, 
A-trippén on so light 0’ waight, 
An’ steppén off the stiles ; 
A-gwain to church, as bells do swing 
An’ ring within the tow’r, 
You’d own the pretty maidens’ pleice 
Is Blackmwore by the Stour. 
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If you vrom Wimborne took your road, 
To Stower or Paladore, 
An’ all the farmers’ housen show’d 
Their daughters at the door ; 
You'd cry to bachelors at hwome— 
‘* Here, come: ’ithin an hour 
You'll vind ten maidens to your mind, 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 








An’ if you look’d ’thin their door, 
To zee ’em in their pleice, 
A-doén housework up avore 
Their smilén mother’s feice ; 
You'd cry—‘‘ Why if a man would wive 
An’ thrive, ’ithout a dow’r, 
Then let en look en out a wife 
In Blackmwore by the Stour. 









As I upon my road did pass 
A school-house back in May, 
There out upon the beaten grass 
Were maidens at their play ; 
An’ as the pretty souls did tweil 
An’ smile, I cried, ‘‘ The flow’r 
O’ beauty, then, is still in bud 
In Blackmwore by the Stour.” 













MILKEN TIME. 


*Twer when the busy birds do vlee, 
Wi’ sheenén wings vrom tree to tree, 
To build upon the mossy lim’, 

Their hollow nestes’ rounded rim ; 
The while the zun, a-zinken low, 

Did roll along his evenen bow, 

I come along where wide-horn’d cows, 
*Ithin a nook, a-screen’d by boughs, 
Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop’d pails 
Wi heiiry tufts o’ swingén tails ; 

An’ there were Jenny Coom a-gone 
Along the path a vew steps on, 
A-bearén on her head, upstraight, 

Her pail, wi’ slowly-ridén waight, 

An’ hoops a-sheenén, lily-white, 

Agean the evenén’s slantén light ; 

An’ zo I took her pail, an’ left 

Her neck a-freed vrom all its heft; 

An’ she a-lookén up an’ down, 

Wi’ sheiply head an’ glossy crown, 
Then took my zide, an’ kept my peice 
A-talkén on wi’ smilén feice, 

An’ zettén things in sich a light, 

I'd fain ha’ hear’d her talk all night ; 
An’ when I brought her milk ayore 
The geite, she took it in to door, 

An’ if her pail had but allow’d 

Her head to vall, she would ha’ bow’d, 
An’ still, as ’twer, I had the zight 

Ov her sweet smile droughout the night. 
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ELLEN BRINE OF ALLENBURN. 


Noo soul did hear her lips complain, 

An’ she’s a-gone vrom all her pain, 

An’ others’ loss to her is gain 

For she do live in heaven’s love ; 

Vull many a longsome day an’ week 

She bore her ailén, still an’ meek ; 
A-workén while her strangth held on, 
An’ guidén housework, when ’twer gone. 
Vor Ellen Brine oy Allenburn, 

Oh! there be souls to murn. 


The last time I'd a-cast my zight 
Upon her feiice, a feaded white, 

Wer in a zummer’s mornén light 

In hall avore the smwold’rén vire, 
The while the childern beat the vloor, 
In play, wi’ tiny shoes they wore, 
An’ call’d their mother’s eyes to view 
The feats their little limbs could do. 
Oh! Ellen Brine oy Allenburn, 

Thy childern now mus’ murn. 


Then woone, a-stoppén yrom his reiice, 
Went up, an’ on her knee did pleice 
His hand, a-lookén in her feiice, 
An’ wi’ a smilén mouth so small, 
He zaid, ‘‘ You promised us to goo 

To Shroton fedir, and teike us two!” 
She heard it wi’ her two white ears, 
An’ in her eyes there sprung two tears, 
Vor Ellen Brine oy Allenburn 

Did veel that they mus’ murn. 


September come, wi’ Shroton feair, 

But Ellen Brine wer’ never there. 

A heavy heart wer’ on the meire, 

Their father rod his hwomeward road ; 
*Tis true he brought some feiirén’s back, 
Vor them two childern all in black ; 
But they had now, wi’ playthings new, 
Noo mother vor to shew ’em to, 

Vor Ellen Brine oy Allenburn 

Would never mwore return. 


I will conclude my statement of the claim of Barnes to be regarded 
as an English classic by a few words on the likelihood, as it seems to 
me, of his being one of the last of his sort. Everything in the pre- 
sent state and apparent prospects of civilisation is discouraging to the 
production of classical work. Boys and girls may lisp in numbers 
because the numbers come, but no true artist in words can do his 
arduous though joyful work except in the assured hope of having, 
sooner or later, an audience; and as time goes on this must seem to 
him a less and less likely reward and complement of his labour. 
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Barnes’s best poems have been before the public for more than forty 
years ; yet what proportion of those who will read this notice have 
ever held a volume of them in their hands? A hundred or two 
hundred years ago his general acknowledgment by educated readers 
would have been immediate. The Redigio Medici was reprinted eight 
times in England and translated into most languages of Europe 
during the lifetime of Sir Thomas Browne, its literary excellence 
constituting its only attraction, for all “parties” were offended by 
it. The reading public of England was then less than one-tenth of 
its present number, making a sale of eight editions thus equivalent 
to one of eighty editions now. The book having been recognised at 
the time for what it is, a true classic, has continued to form part of 
the course of reading expected in cultivated persons. But had it been 
published in our own day, would it have sold eighty copies? We 
read of £5, £20, or even £60 in old times having been given by book- 
sellers to persons of wholly untried fame for the copyrights of works 
which time has nevertheless stamped as great classics. It seems 
scarcely credible, but there can be no reasonable doubt of it. Is it 
that the present indifference and even repugnance to new excellence 
of the highest order is accounted for by our having more of the old 
than we know what to do with ? Scarcely ; for a man of forty, with- 
out being at all a man of unlimited leisure, may very well have 
perused all that remains of the world’s literature that is above or up 
to the mark of Sir Thomas Browne or William Barnes. The few 
shelves which would hold all the true classics extant might receive 
as many more of the like as there is any chance that the next two or 
three centuries could produce, without burthening the select and lei- 
surely scholar with a sense of how much he had to read. Is it not 
rather that the power to appreciate either the matter or form of 
genuine art in writing is dying out, even among those who by their 
education ought to be the zealous upholders and guardians of a high 
and pure standard? Lawlessness, self-assertion, oddity instead of in- 
dividuality, and inorganic polish where there should be the breathing 
completeness of art, are no longer the delightonly of the “groundlings.”’ 
They are also the lure of leaders of literary fashion, of those whose 
approval used to be the almost certain forerunner of fame, and that 
foretaste of it without which the soul of the man of genius sickens 
within him and refuses to exercise its functions. There appears to be 
little hope that this is only a transitory declension. It is not a reac- 
tion but a decay; and the recuperative force, if there be any in the 
future, shows no signal of its approach. The peace and joy which 
are the harvest of a quiet mind, and the conditions—when they are 
not the inspirations, as they were in Barnes—of true art no longer 
exist. In America, where it has been well said there is everywhere 
comfort but no joy, and where popularity, as a clever American lady 
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assured me, lasts a year, and fame ten, we probably have the mirror of 
our own very near future; and the decline from this present easy- 
going state of things to the commencement of a series of dark ages, of 
which no one shall be able to discern the limit, may perhaps be 
more rapid than most of us imagine. Unpalatable and unaccept- 
able as the suggestion may be, it cannot be denied by persons who 
are able and willing to look facts in the face that there are already 
strong indications of a relapse into a long-protracted period of social 
and political disorganisation, so complete that there shall be no means 
of leisure or even living for a learned class nor any audience for 
what it has to impart. Such recrudescences of civilisation have 
occurred, and they may occur again, though the prospect may be 
as incredible to most Europeans at the present moment as it must 
have been to the lieges of the Eternal City at the height and sudden 
turning-point of its popular glory and seemingly consolidated order. 
By Americans the idea would of course be scouted. But American 
culture and civilisation are identical with those of Europe, only they 
are in many respects the worse and in very few the better for trans- 
plantation. Religion, though widespread, is of a vulgarer and less 
efficient type than among us; art is absolutely non-existent; and 
the vanity which so loudly claims the paternity of the future is the 
very worst of prognostics for the fulfilment of that expectation. 
America is beginning where others have ended, in a widely spread 
and widely indulged desire for riches and luxury. It is said that 
the disappearance of some of the finest and most carefully cultivated 
sorts of fruit trees is owing to the fact that the grafts, from which 
alone they can be reproduced, will only live and give other grafts 
during the natural lifetime of the original tree. History seems to 
indicate that a similar law applies to the grafts of culture and civili- 
sation, and that they cannot long survive the failure of the sap in 
the old trunk. 

I had intended to give some personal account of Barnes, but our 
first living novelist, Mr. Thomas Hardy, who knew him far better 
than I did, has been beforehand with me. The Atheneum of October 
16, contains a personal sketch executed with almost as fine and simple 
a touch as that of the departed poet himself. I will conclude there- 
fore with an extract from a letter which I received from my friend 
Mr. Gosse, written just after leaving the side of the dying classic. 

“Hardy and I went on Monday last to Came Rectory, where he 
lies bedridden. It is curious that he is dying as picturesquely as he 
lived. We found him in bed in his study, his face turned to the 
window, where the light came streaming in through flowering plants, 
his brown books on all sides of him save one, the wall behind him 
being hung with old green tapestry. | He had a scarlet bedgown on, 
a kind of soft biretta of dark red wool on his head, from which his 
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long white hair escaped on to the pillow; his grey beard grown 
very long upon his breast ; his complexion, which you recollect as 
richly bronzed, has become blanched by keeping indoors, and is now 
waxily white where it is not waxily pink; the blue eyes half shut, 
restless under languid lids; the whole body very restless, rising and 
falling in bed, by means of a very gorgeous bed-rope, with an action 
like rowing in a boat. I wish I could paint for you the strange 
effect of this old, old man, lying in cardinal scarlet in his white bed, 
the only bright spot in the gloom of all these books. You must 
think that I make too much of these outer signs, but it seemed to me 
that this unconsciously theatrical mise-en-scene in the solitude of this 
out-of-the-way rectory was very curious and characteristic.” 
CovENTRY PatTMORE. 








